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The Word “Mass” 


O THE EDITOR: Your correspondent, 

the Rev. J. R. Field, in the July 20th 
issue makes this assertion regarding the term 
Mass, as applied to the Holy Communion: 
“But the word Mass: what does it mean? Of 
course we all know that its origin is Latin, 
and while it is a fact that its ancestry is in 
doubt, there is the wide opinion that it is a 
contracted form of the Ite, missa est, with 
which the Latin Mass is concluded. The term 
itself, then, means simply, ‘Go, it is ended,’ 
or ‘Go, it is the dismissal.’ ” 

Yes, the Latin phrase is the commonly 
accepted origin of the word Mass, but there 
is really little reason for it to be. During my 
junior year in the seminary at Sewanee, my 
class was confronted with this derivation of 
the word and the class was one in considering 
this explanation quite unsatisfactory. One of 
my classmates, the Rev. Dr. Leonard C. Bai- 
ley of Arcadia, Fla., made quite a study of 
the word, tracing its etymology through sev- 
eral languages. The study, while not conclu- 
sive, is suggestive. Evidence is that the a in 
our word Mass is a misplaced vowel in 
translating the ancient Germanic form Messa 
through which we get our English word. If 
this be true, we then see the ancestry of our 
word mess or meal: the Holy Mass or the 
Holy Meal of the Christian warriors, a prac- 
tice which antedates the Christian era when 
a common meal was solemnly offered the gods 
of war following a victory. Perhaps the term 
Mass is a corruption of the Latin mitto, 
mittere, missus, but in the light of the ety- 
mology of the word and its general use 
throughout Christianity, it seems that the 
above is the more plausible explanation. 

Does the word Mass lack flavor and color? 
To me, not a bit. I assume that it is a mat- 
ter of common consent that the Holy Com- 
munion presents the most complete expression 
of the Christ life extant, and if this be true 
there is no danger of overemphasizing the 
importance of that service. What elements, 
then, do we find in that ‘life as set forth in 
the Holy Communion? The moral life, the 
ascetic or disciplined life, the sacramental 
life, and the social life. Taking the word 
Mass as an acrostic portraying these four 

- aspects of the Christian life, the word glows 
with meaning and deep significance. To me, 
there is little reason why all within the 
Anglican communion should not refer to this 
great service as the Mass, a term with far 
greater meaning than any of the other pop- 
ular names can possibly have. To do so is 
not Romanizing, but it is the Church seeing 
the service instituted by our Lord in its true 
light. (Rev.) N. CHAFEE CrorFtT. 

Graniteville, S. C. 

——_—_¢—_— 


Services at Sea 


A Bie THE EDITOR: When booking passage 
on the Statendam (Holland-American 
line) in 1933, I stated I wished to say Mass 
daily while on board. I was assured I could 
_ have that privilege. When I boarded the ship, 
I saw the purser and he advised my getting 
in touch with a Dutch missionary (Roman) 
who was also going to say a daily Mass, so 
_ that we might arrange a schedule. This I 


did. The arrangement was for the Roman | 


st to say Mass at 6:30 and me to follow 
-_o’clock. Another Roman priest got on 
e arranged for him to follow me 


nike ‘ 


 prie 
at 7 
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at.7:30. We all used the same altar. The 
Dutch priest refilled the cruets for me and 
lighted the candles. During the Anglican 
Mass he stayed in the lounge where Mass 
was being said and made his thanksgiving. 
When I gave the blessing, he knelt down 
and made the sign of the Cross. After my 
Mass I refilled the cruets for the Roman 
priest who followed me and stayed there to 
make my thanksgiving. All of this was in 
tourist class. The Rev. B. I. Bell said Mass 
in the lounge of first class. Coming back I 
again said Mass daily, using the same altar 
which three Roman priests used. It is the 
nearest I have ever come to “Christian 
unity”! (Rev.) Frank C. LEEMING. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
—_——e——_ 


Holy Communion 


O THE EDITOR: It never will be pos- 

sible completely to understand the Holy 
Communion. Its significance is too big to be 
crystalized into an air-tight formula. Just 
when you begin to think that you have some 
idea as to the Master’s intention, you gain 
some new insight, or find yourself buoyed 
up in some new way at a moment when you 
need it, and then you realize that you don’t 
know anything. It appears that the Com- 
munion is a means to a reality that is con- 
stantly expanding. 

Because I will bet that the most profound 
theologian has not yet, nor ever will, exhaust 
the meaning of the Communion, and because 
I personally have gained strength from it far 
out of proportion to my understanding, I 
believe that we should not look with horror 
on the sincere seeker after Christian truth 
who—in the name of the sfirit of Christian- 
ity—“occasionally” goes to the Communion 
in another Church, or “occasionally” invites 
a visitor to join us. 

There are times when the sfirit is the real- 
est thing about a gathering. Anyone who is 
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a member of a big family which has any 
élan' and esprit de corps knows that there 
are meals when the spirit of the family is 
clearly bigger than the differences and opin- 
ions of the individuals who make it up. There 
is an underlying and invisible bond which 
unites the family far more strongly than any) 
different opinions can separate it. 

When I have taken the Communion service 
in a foreign language among people who are 
different from me in many ways, this spiriii 
in a larger form has united our differences} 
and risen above my stumbling tongue. . 

The Communion is the very heart of Chris- 
tian worship. We must never stop trying to 
fathom its meaning and power, and put them) 


room Jesus wrote into history the greatest 
source of power that there is. But because of} 
its very greatness, it seems wrong to forbid 
visitors ever to join us, and equally wrong 
never to go to another Church to find out at 
first hand what they have learned about it. 

(Rev.) Frank Moss, JR. . 


Sendai, Japan. 
——o——_ 


Missionary Districts 


Arh THE EDITOR: I have read you 
editorial of July 20th, Missionary Dis 
tricts and Aided Dioceses. You say that mis- 
sionary districts ought to be a passing phase 
of Church life just. as territories were a 
passing phase of national life. You, familiar 
with the history of the Church, in this nation 
know this to be a fact. I think diocesan 
status will continue to come to pass wherever 
practicable, but in some cases it is going to! 
need a bit of a push from the Nationa 
Council to put it over. 

There are missionary districts that, in the 
lifetime of the readers of Tue Livin 
CHURCH, will never be more than missionary 
fields, and from the standpoint of a business 
man it would be folly to have it otherwise 
I do approve the merging of dioceses and 
missionary districts in certain states; I also 
approve the blending of certain missiona 
districts with other missionary districts; while 
as for the aided dioceses, I am in hea 
accord with your viewpoint and the view 
point’ of Bishop Bartlett, whom I regard as 
an able Bishop of the Church; but when it 
comes to altering the status of missiona 
districts ad lib into dioceses we had bette: 
go slow. 
_The National Council does not have a 
single representative from the domestic mis 
sionary districts to give it authoritative 
counsel and advice from the standpoint of 
the missionary field, nor has it had a mem| 
since Bishop Sanford was automatically 
tired several years ago; this situation is to 
be regretted. C. P. OVERFIELD. | 

Salt Lake City, Utah. @ 


—_—oe——_ 
. Erasmus 


O THE EDITOR: Dean Fosbroke’s. 

cle on Erasmus brought real hun 
your magazine. Erasmus was a p: 
Charles V of Spain despised him. ' 
ridiculed human weakness, a sol 
tian gentleman like Castiglione dic 
all by a few. Erasmus was the | 
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Retreats 


j ' 7 ELL KNOWN is the story of the Tired Business 
Man whose wife with great difficulty persuaded him 
to spend one weekend of his precious vacation at a 
:summer conference. Interested in spite of himself, he had begun 
‘cautiously to enter into the spirit of the conference, when a 
sgood lady from a neighboring parish bustled up to him and 
-said sweetly, “Mr. Blank, can’t I interest you in the Retreat 
‘Movement ?” “Retreat Movement? Good Lord!” exclaimed 
‘the T. B. M., “has it come to this already ? Why, my wife just 
-signed me up for the Forward Movement!” 

To the Tired Business Man in the story and many another 
Churchman, the Retreat Movement and the Forward Move- 
ment seem to be ludicrously opposed to one another. But such 
jig not actually the case. The Forward Movement Commission 
iis keenly aware of the value of retreats and has a special 
scommittee devoted to the promotion of them in conjunction 
‘with the Retreat association. Yet there is a certain significance 
iin taking the word “retreat” in its military sense, for it is 
‘indeed a strategic withdrawal for a time to a fortified posi- 
‘tion; but it is not a movement that implies defeat, rather it is 
:a retreat pour mieux sauter—a gathering of spiritual forces 
| for a new spiritual advance. 

~ One of the most encouraging features of present-day Church 
llife is the growth of interest in retreats. Not only the clergy 
| but laymen and women are finding in them a new means of 
\laying hold upon spiritual strength and a powerful aid in 
| my a better ordered life. 


We are confident that there would be a great demand 
| on the part of the lay people of the Church for more and better 
| retreats if our people understood more generally what a retreat 
| really is. This is true even of the clergy, many of whom, not 
ing experienced a retreat themselves, have a vague prejudice 
ainst the idea of retreat, feeling that it is something a bit 
eric or foreign to the genius of our Church. This fear is 
seless, as anyone who has seriously attended a real retreat 
1ows. Indeed, we have never met any Churchman, clerical 
lay, who having attended a retreat has not come away 
ritually refreshed and convinced that it is one of the most 
ful experiences in his life. | 
is a retreat? The average 


Churchman does not 


“ 
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know, and because he does not know he is suspicious of it. All 
he generally knows is that it involves keeping silent for a con- 
siderable period of time, and the modern man is not accus- 
tomed to silence. Indeed, so accustomed is he to noise that he 
often finds himself lost without it. That is why so many 
people have the radio going constantly even when they are not 
listening to it. It forms a sort of background to their activities, 
and without its strident tone in the background they feel that 
they cannot think. 

If thinking be nothing more than a mental hopping about 
from one subject to another, probably the radio is a helpful 
goad to it. If, however, thinking be the fine art that has been 
extolled by the masters of contemplation from Confucius to 
the Abbé Dimnet, then it is a very different thing indeed. The 
person who really devotes himself to deep thought, whether he 
be poet or scientist or mystic, rids himself so far as possible 
of extraneous and irrelevant sound and draws upon the re- 
sources of his own mind as well as the minds of others who 
have thought deeply along the same lines. 


O SILENCE is a vital part of a retreat. It is, so to speak, 

the devotional atmosphere in which the retreatant breathes 

his prayers and meditations; or, to change the simile, it is the 

soil in which the flowers of thought and prayer grow and from 
which they derive their nourishment. 

Now if the average man is challenged to keep silent for 
half an hour a severe strain is put upon him. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that he recoils from the idea of many hours or even 
days spent in silence. Yet it is a fact of experience that the 
silence of a retreat is quite a different thing. It is not a mere 


abstinence from speech; it is a living silence in which the soul _ 


can talk with God and God can answer in a way that the soul 
can grasp. 

We have spoken of the silence lasting for many hours or 
even several days. Here is another essential feature of the 
retreat. To be successful it must cover a long enough period 
to enable the individual who takes part in it to shake off the 
cares and concerns of his daily life and really enter into com- 
munion with God. The Retreat association says that a retreat 


“may be as little as eight hours,” but strictly speaking one so 
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short as that is more adequately described as a quiet day. ‘The 
more effective retreat lasts from 24 hours to a weekend, or even 
longer under special circumstances. Cardinal Bellarmine said 
that bishops and other Church leaders, no matter how busy 
they were, ought to take one month from every year to spend in 
retreat. But the Cardinal lived in a more leisurely age than 
we do, and in the 20th century an annual three-day retreat is 
as much as most men can or ought to attempt. 

There is no need to be apprehensive about the silence of a 
retreat. For the first hour it will seem strange and abnormal, 
but thereafter if one makes a sincere attempt to follow the 
direction of a good retreat leader one loses the sense of time 
altogether, and hours succeed one another at a surprisingly 
rapid pace. 

Another misapprehension that needs to be cleared up is 
that retreats or missions are the appurtenances of one partic- 
ular party or school of thought within the Church. If this 
were so it would be an unfortunate circumstance, but happily 
it is not the case. The great retreat leaders and missioners 
in the Church have been drawn from every school of thought. 
One need but mention the names of Dr. Rainsford and Fr. 
Huntington to appreciate the wide range of Churchmanship 
that has found expression through these media. Moreover, 
even outside our Church the retreat movement is gaining wide 
favor, being sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches 
and other Protestant bodies that can scarcely be suspected of 
Jesuitical tendencies, though the Jesuits too are known as 
masters of the retreat method. At the opposite end of the 
scale are the Quakers, whose meetings are built upon the 


retreat method and who have long since found the strength of - 


their deep devotional life in its principles. 


UT TO RETURN to our earlier question, just what is 

a retreat? Essentially it is a period of time devoted to 
withdrawal from the world and silent meditation, broken by 
fixed periods for services and instruction. The retreat con- 
ductor is present to guide the meditations of the participants, 
but the skilful conductor remains in the background as much 
as possible and the real direction of the retreat is worked cut 
by the retreatant himself. As this week’s leading article points 
out, the three essentials are solitude, silence, and direction. 
A typical retreat begins with Evening Prayer late Friday 
afternoon, followed by supper at which the retreat conductor 
explains the method and the few simple rules. At that time 
_ the silence begins and continues until the end of the retreat. 
- But it is a natural silence and not an abnormal one. The wise 
conductor tells his retreatants, for example, that if it is neces- 
for them to ask someone else for butter at the dinner table 
Il do so as briefly and quietly as possible rather than 
the thoughts of their fellow retreatants with strange 
s that may more aoa! break jhe train 
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one reads as before. The rest of the day contains alternate} 
periods of directed meditation in the chapel and quiet times f 
at which the individuals are left to their own thoughts and } 
prayers. A room is provided with a table or book shelves well} 
stocked with devotional literature on which those making the} 
retreat can draw at will. If they prefer, they may write out 
their meditations, or they may simply spend the time in silent 
contemplation. 

During the entire time the retreat conductor is available 
for conferences on spiritual subjects, and retreatants are free 
to talk with him on these topics at any time. They may ask 
for and receive guidance as to their meditations, help in form- 
ing a rule of life, or counsel as to problems with which they are 
faced. They may, if they so desire, unburden their souls to him 
either in informal conference or in sacramental confession, and 
receive through him the Church’s absolution. 

The typical retreat that we have been considering will 
probably end after Evening Prayer on Sunday and may be 
followed by an informal supper at which the rule of silence 
is relaxed before the retreatants return to their homes. 

What good does a retreat do? It gives the man or woman 
who takes part in it an opportunity to shake off for the time 
being the cares and problems of everyday life and survey the 
condition of his own soul. It is a time of spiritual inventory; 
of taking account of the assets and liabilities that affect his 
own soul in its relation to God and to his fellow-men. It is a 
time of new beginnings, of resolutions that will stand him in 
good stead when he returns to his normal life. It is a time 
when he can get away from the pressure of the world and 
can be alone with God; when he can see what God is like 
by meditation upon His revelation of Himself through Jesus 
Christ. It is a time when he can take into his own life the’ 
strength that comes from communion with Almighty ‘od 
and can renew the promises that he made in Baptism and 
Confirmation. 

In short, a retreat conscientiously made brings new lif - 
new hope, and new joy to the man or woman who makes it. 
But the real secret of the value of a retreat cannot be convey od 
in cold print or by word of mouth. It must be experienced. 
Therefore, we say to those who have not experienced it, ing 
at your earliest opportunity. You will find yourself repa 
for the time and effort many times over. — 


Ae TO THE CLERGY we say, give your people t 
opportunity to profit by the treasury of devotion Them 
to be sound in a well-conducted retreat. Pedld information 
personnel and procedure may be obtained from 
Theodore N. Barth, secretary of the Retreat oo 
Old Orchard road, Baltimore, Md., or from Forward 
- ment headquarters. Do not be discouraged if 
Barone ae retreat, 4 cotain, acest 
inaugurated an annual di Say hs 
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Philadelphia city “mission distributed a report which began 
with these words: 


“During various discussions in connection with the adop- 
tion of the diocesan budget for 1938, there appeared to be so 
totally (italics ours) inadequate knowledge and conception of 
the magnitude and importance of the work of the staff of the 
city mission chaplains and lay associates, that the board of 
council ordered prepared a simple but complete statement of 
the present function and service of each of these devoted serv- 
ants of the Church... .” 

“The document having been received most favorably,” the 
city mission laid it before the convention. It tells a thrilling 
‘story, and yet the budget committee of the diocese had a 
“totally inadequate knowledge” of its work. Unfortunately 
‘this is true generally and constitutes one of the shames of 
‘the Church. We feel sure that if the lay people knew more 
of what their representatives and agents were doing in the 
‘mame of our Blessed Lord they would be disposed to give more 
igenerously and codperate more heartily in advancing the king- 
idom of God. One of the greatest needs of the present day is 
‘more informed Churchmen. If they only realized it, what is 
‘being done in the name of the Church on every front is as 
‘thrilling as an adventure story. This particular report is a 
“case in point—so is Mrs. Burke’s recent article in THE Livinc 
CHURCH on the work in Alaska and many another similar 
jarticle in the Church press. But how many laymen ever read 
3a Church paper? 


~~ 


‘Comparative Slaughter : 


UR JESUIT contemporary America, in its July 23d 
issue, takes to task the bishops of the Episcopal Church 
sand other Anglican, Protestant, and Jewish leaders who have 
scondemned the Franco bombings of civilians, observing that 
“the clergymen in question are not issuing highly publicized 
sappeals calling attention to the ceaseless murders of babies 
sbeing perpetrated every week all over the United States.” Only 
110,000 children have been murdered by bombings in Spain, says 
‘America, but ‘“‘a conservative estimate places the number of 
sabortions in the United States each year at one million.” 
Well, THe Livinc Cuvurcu holds no brief for the Amer- 
‘icean Friends of Spanish Democracy or other propaganda organ- 
‘izations, and we have protested editorially against barbaric 
sattacks on civilians by both sides in Spain, as well as in China. 
[But it by no means follows that we, or the clergymen criticized 
tby America, condone the sin mentioned by our contemporary, 
“either in this country or elsewhere—though we may question 
‘the accuracy of the “conservative estimate.” One reason we 
thave not felt called upon to discuss that situation editorially 
sis that there is no well-organized religious group, with highly 
efficient Church press, defending abortion, whereas unhappily 
‘there is just such a group and press defending Franco’s actions, 
however barbaric they may be. 
~ Moreover it strikes us that this excess of partisanship has 
not only hardened the hearts of America’s editors but even 
caused the suspension of the famous Jesuit logical acumen. 
HRighteousness, it appears, may be assessed on a purely mathe- 
matical basis. Americans kill 100 times as many babies as 
a Insurgent troops; therefore the Insurgents are 100 times 
virtuous as Americans. The logical extension of that argu- 
1ent would seem to be that a man who kills only one baby is 
tually a fit subject for canonization. And if America is such 
n evil place, we marvel that America continues to take its 
me from this land. 3 Cn hut « phn 
It is long since we have attempted to discuss the issues of 
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the Spanish civil war. And, indeed, it is fruitless to do so—the 
truth about both sides may be gleaned fairly clearly from what 
their opponents charge. The government forces—at least, in 
their active leadership—believe that religion is the opium of 
the people. The Insurgent forces, in their active leadership, 
believe in making religion the opium of the people. Neither 
side appears to pay more than lip service to the ideal of liberty, 
civil and religious, that free men cherish. 

The Commonweal, Roman Catholic lay weekly, recently 
discussed the issues of the war at great length, and concluded 
that a policy of “positive impartiality” toward the opposing 
forces was indicated by the facts. In the same issue with its 
figures on comparative slaughter of the innocents, America 
rejoices that the Commonweal’s stand has been “almost with 
one accord” rebuked and snubbed by the rest of the Roman 
Catholic press. Thus the tragic flaw which has for many 
years marred the history of the Roman Church—the policy 
of intervening on the side of special privilege in secular 
disputes—is again shown to be shamefully in evidence. 

More power to the courage and clear-sightedness of the 
Commonweal! We sincerely hope that it and the Catholic 
Worker and the other Roman Catholic periodicals and indi- 
viduals whose passion for divine justice exceeds their faith in 
the infallibility of the Spanish hierarchy will act as a leaven 
to raise the whole Church of Rome to a better understanding 
of where its best interests really lie. And make it realize that 
alliances with Mohammedan Moors, pagan Nazis, and total- 
itarian Fascists in the long run will spell disaster to the 
Catholic cause. 


~~ 


Frank E. Brandt 
RANK E. BRANDT, whose death is noted in our news 


columns this week, was a loyal and devoted Churchman 
with a unique record of service. After a short career in journal- 
ism, he was ordained deacon and priest at the age of 30 and 
served faithfully as a parish priest in the dioceses of Chicago 
and Minnesota for 21 years. In 1913 he was a clerical deputy 
to General Convention from the diocese of Chicago, and for 
two years he served as president of the alumni association of 
Western theological seminary. 

At the age of 51 Mr. Brandt felt that his vocation for the 
balance of his life was that of journalism rather than of min- 
istry. Consequently, after conference with Bishop Anderson 
of Chicago he was deposed at his own request, there being at 
that time no canon for the voluntary renunciation of the min- 
istry. But although he returned to lay life and the newspaper 
profession, Mr. Brandt continued as an active and devoted 
Churchman, serving in various lay capacities, ever conscious 
of his vocation as a Christian to the priesthood of the laity. 
He served as vestryman and senior warden of his parish in 
Rock Island and was a lay deputy from the diocese of Quincy 
to the last two General Conventions. 

Ever following faithfully where the dictates of his con- 
science led him, Mr. Brandt was a living example of the scrip- 
tural words, ‘““Thou art a priest forever.” Whether before the 
altar or in the pulpit or in the editorial chair, he exercised his 
ministry to the glory of God and the advancement of His 
kingdom. May he rest in peace and may light perpetual shine 
upon him. 

bettie Ob gh ted 
Remembering Blessings 
Ir 1s Not so much the blessings that we receive that we re- 


‘member as the things we wanted and never got. 


i. ' —Bishop Woodcock. 


The Cincinnati Summer School | 
A Pioneer Social Service Work Advances 


By Robert B. Mason 


R. WILLIAM S. KELLER, director of the Cincin- 
nati summer school in social work, is proudly viewing 
the 16th session as the best group the school has ever 

welcomed, and he is not alone in that conviction. At a recent 
meeting of the Cincinnati chapter of the American Association 
of Social Workers, 
the secretary was in- 
structed to send the 
following letter: 


“The chapter has 
been deeply inter- 
ested in the summer 
school in social work 
conducted for theo- 
logical students and 
junior clergy under 
the leadership of Dr. 
William S. Keller 
and in the establish- 
ment of the Gradu- 
ate School of Ap- 
plied Religion, 
probably an_ out- 
growth of Dr. Kel- 
ler’s many years’ 
work. As your sum- 
mer session opens 
this year we want 
you to feel that you 
have the cordial 
good wishes of the 
professional social 
workers of this com- 
munity. We under- 


enrolment in the his- Samuel N. Baxter, James McClintock, Jr., Felix 
tory of the school Back row: Hunsdon Cary, R. Norris Twitchell, William J. Chase, Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Charles A. lems to the source of 


Myers, David R. Cochran, Edward H. Harrison. 
and we are happy to 


have these men 
working coéperatively in all the.various fields of social work. 
To these official greetings from our organization may I add 
my own personal word? With cordial good wishes, _ 
“Sincerely yours, 
“WILLIAM L. FIEDLER, secretary.” 


The four men who came to Cincinnati in 1923 would be 
surprised today to learn that ‘Dr. Bill’s school” has expanded 
beyond the generous hospitality of Dr. and Mrs. Keller’s 
Glendale (Ohio) home, and the pleasant quarters at Bethany 
home, to the Gates house in Cincinnati and a nearby fraternity 
house. The 250 alumni who have profited from the nine weeks* 
summer course would be pleased to find 1938 seminarians not 
only receiving the practical benefits from work with current 
human problems, but also sharing in an up-to-date program of 
pastoral and clinical work, designed to provide future priests 
of the Church with a more definite relationship between the 
services of the altar and the ministrations of the day. 

In addition to the practical experience which the semi- 


narians receive in their 44-hour week of social work, there are 
three ee each week by specialists in the various fields in 


MEMBERS OF THE CINCINNATI SUMMER SCHOOL has its own chapel, 
: Front row, left to right: W. R. Haynsworth, the Rev. John Sobagaki, Carl N. Tamblyn, and the 1 by 
stand that this year Rev. Ken Imai. Second row: Robert W. Sonen, the Rev. Robert B. Mason, Dr. William S. Keller, which plays a vital 
Bishop Hobson, Dr. Joseph F. Fletcher, Mrs. Richard M. Lundberg, Richard M. Lundberg. Third row: part in relating solu- 
you have the largest George W. Morrel, Harold E. Towne, Frederick E. Thalmann, Robert A. George, Richard U. Smith, ‘ 
C. Boone Sadler, Jr., Alanson Higbie. Fourth row: Donald W. Mayberry, Donald O. Weatherbee, tions of human prob- 
D. Lion, Henry B. Robbins, Russell O. Kirsch. 


which they are working. At proper intervals, these lectures } 
are interspersed with correlation and synthesis lectures and f 
discussions led by the Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Fletcher, co-director § 
of the summer school, and director of the graduate school. § 
These benefits are supplemented by clinical trips and reading . 


suggestions, all of 
which together tend f 
to broaden the social . 
horizons of the stu- § 
dents and to help 
them realize the po- } 
tentialities of an ef- } 
fective ministry. 
It is interesting 
to note that the pro- } 
gram this year has 
been enriched by a] 
closer supervision of 
field and Church 
work. Due to the 
cooperation of each 
man’s supervisors, 
his work is being 
thoroughly _ evalu- 
ated and definite rec- 
ommendations made 
for its improvement. 
Then too, for the 
first time in the his- § 
tory of the school, § 
the summer school 


(W. Carson Webb Photo.) divine aid 


Dr. Keller and 
Dr. Fletcher, the directors of the summer school, may there- 
fore be justly proud of the class of 1938, but they are not 
giving much thought to that honor. They realize that the 
Church today needs an army of dynamic clergymen who are 
able to serve the flocks of Christ upon a thousand hills, in 
all walks of life, and theirs is a big task. 


—_——_—____¢—___. 


The Cure of Souls 


APPY THE parish when the priest has made it clear that 

this precious~gift of the cure of souls is regarded as h 
greatest privilege—where old and young come to him with thei 
troubles and trials and sins and have found that he is wise 
counsel and that the power of absolution is not a form of word 
but a deep reality. In such a parish there is a deep religious life 
because its people come to worship God with their spirits c 
and thus able to reflect His glory. Such a priest waxes riper 
riper in his ministry. His sermons may not be eloquent, but. 
are truly food for the soul because they spring from ue intim 
acquaintance with the heart of his parish. 


The Retreat Spirit and Method 


By the Rev. Henry B. Thomas 


Executive Secretary, Retreat Association 


i 


HETHER OR NOT tthe spirit fostered by the 
retreat method be the greatest need of the Church 
today, its rank among our needs is high and deep. All 
‘that we desire for the Church of Christ has many times been 

‘found by those who greatly desired, and the answer to our needs 
today is still available. The answer has to do with the very 
ssources of our religion. They are nourished in retreat, for it 
has been in silence before God and in confident prayer that 
pour spiritual heritage has been found. The voices of the prophets 
have been voices breaking out of retreat, for the silences of 

inai and Horeb, and the solitude of many mountain pastures 
nare the retreats from which prophecy came. 

Solitude, silence, and prayer is the recurrent experience of 
the New Testament. The Lord who created all things in silence 
redeemed men as they drew apart with Him into desert places. 
The New Testament is the account of mighty events born in 
retreat, from the appearance of John from the wilderness to 
the vision of the later John on Patmos, and the Church, spirit- 
ed in the retreat of Pentecost, has continuously found her 
ice and vision as she sought silence and again and again 
learned to pray. 

There are no periods in the Church’s life, save brief and 
: ones, when this spirit has been quite lost. Our own 
English tradition is bathed in prayer. It was from the solitudes 
bof the early orders that Christianity came to our British and 
Saxon ancestors; it was by those “withdrawn from the world” 
‘that English education was given to the world; it was in 
rmultitudes of Little Giddings and peaceful English rectories 
that Anglican spirituality found expression, and it has been 
ywith the recovery of the retreat spirit that the far-flung activ- 
lity of the past century has been ae eo sweetened and 
p strengthened. 

The presence of the retreat spirit: in the heart of the 
(Church, and the development of the modern retreat method 
re not two separate stories. What we know today as formal 


answer to the needs of the soul that Paul found in Arabia, 
Augustine in the house of Ambrose. As one traces the 
1ings of the modern retreat, it does not surprise one to 
d its growth out of a period of desultory and disheartening 
istianity. The Spirit of God moves over chaos and disaster, 
new life comes into being. So at the end of the 16th 
ntury, when the spirit of the Franciscan revival had been 
the Church lay secularized by the Renaissance and dis- 
red by the Reformation. Then the Holy Spirit and a 
Ignatius Loyola met in retreat. Ignatius gave to the 
h a fresh spirituality and a means by which souls could 
: From Ignatius new schools of the spirit were 


retreat is not more than 400 years old, yet it is today the same — 


is, by and large, a rule of permanent retreat, and it seen 


nd See 17th century found Ber. with a living | 


life, the essential elements of silence and prayer, with direction 
which would carry the soul along a defined way of meditation, 
became the practice that is known as “retreat.” 

It is probable that the first formal, group retreat held in 
the English Church after the prostrating decay of the 18th 
century and the loss of the Wesleyans, was held by Dr. Pusey 
in 1856. Before this, many souls had found new life in silence 
and solitude, but alone or in the Religious Orders which were 
coming into existence. But this date is the first that involved 
the retreat of parish priests for a few days, and for the purpose 
of spiritual exercises. Four years later, however, Samuel Wil- 
berforce speaks of “retreats having’ become comparatively 
common,” while 10 years later there seem to be 23 centers of 
retreat, and, “There are not only retreats for the clergy, but 
for laymen and those engaged in active and busy life, and for 
women, boys, and girls.” ‘Today, there are listed over 60 
houses in the British Isles where retreats are held regularly, 
and there are many more in the mission fields. 


O A LARGE EXTENT, the American Church has 
reproduced the experience of the European and the Eng- 
lish Church. The flavor of the Georges was perhaps modified 
by the tradition of the deep spirituality of our earliest bishops, 


‘and finally burned away by such sparks of the American evan- 


gelical revival as lit among us. But at the period when we were 
most susceptible to accusations of formality and an icy prelacy, 
the Spirit stirred the heart of the Church. The past hundred 
years probably show a momentum unrivaled in any provinces 
of Christendom; yet all that has been done for God has been 
done under the impact of men who were found of God in 
profound prayer. Our greatest danger is that we move with a 
tide in whose life we have no part, for tides wane as the force ~ 
behind them is lost. 

It is when men see dangers that God moves into their 
lives. The retreat spirit has been growing rapidly in the 
Church, as if in answer to a generation characterized as 
secular, mechanistic, and overstimulated. Again our debt to 
the monastic and conventual orders must never be minimized. 
The appearance in America of the Cowley Fathers from Ox- : 
ford, the founding of the Order of the Holy Cross and of )~— 
many conyents of nuns, represented something far deeper than 
anything that is external in their lives. The rule of an order 


historically indicated that a few lives must be so dedicated 
a larger number may learn and keep the aS of sp. 
renewal. saa 

hace have been regular retreats held in the 
Church since the early ’80’s. For long they were 1 
ones to adie ae Pee saat clos oe ion wi rh t e ¢ 
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need of man. In response to man’s conscious need, it is God's 
way of spiritualizing His Church. 


it 
HE METHOD of retreat which is most usual today 


has certain essentials by which the value of the retreat 
stands or falls, and certain externals which are amenable to 
makeshifts. There are many group activities in the Church, 
practical and spiritual, of the greatest usefulness. But their 
quality is not that of the retreat, and the intention with 
which they are conducted is not the intention of retreat unless 
the essentials are maintained. These essentials are most easily 
defined as solitude, silence, and direction. 

In our lives today, solitude can only be a comparative 
withdrawal, but it is necessary as the first step that we leave 
behind us our ordinary surroundings, our routine and business, 
all the details that make up the general look of our days and 
work. A few fortunaté souls can shut the world out, close the 
doors and stop the bells, and be assured of no distraction, but 
for the most part it is kinder and easier to leave our distrac- 
tions behind than to bolt the doors. For the most of us, our 
mountains of retreat and desert places are simply somewhere 
out of the way of the usual stream of life. But whether it be 
a church, a country house, an established retreat house, or a 
camp in the woods, we must be where we can quickly detach 
ourselves, shake ourselves loose, be for the time indifferent 
to the goings and comings of life. Whether it be for a few 


IN TIME OF WAR 


Y HEART had been heavy that day; 
I did not know why. 
The spring twilight was full of sadness. 


A sharp knock fell on my door: 
Your knock; and you stood there. 


You whom I loved so very dearly, 
Stood grave and motionless on my threshold, 
Not answering my words of welcome. 


And did my heart grow cold before you spoke? 
_ Ican never remember, when I recall that afternoon, 
Whether you told me while I still felt the joy of our meeting 
And only knew that it was happiness to have you there, 
Or whether you waited, and then as the seconds passed and I 
looked in your eyes — 
- Tsaw that you had come to say goodby. 


T he Living Chureil 


hours or days, there must be this sense of detachment whicl 
is the solitude of the spirit. 

Silence is as essential to retreat as speech is to the affair 
of the world. It is the principal tool with which God engrave 
His commandments, and it is the atmosphere and environ 
ment in which He moves in the soul of man. The silence o 
retreat is no mere salutary discipline. A retreat is not ar 
occasion for minor asceticisms, or temporary restraints. It ha 
nothing to do with checking small-talk or putting the cur 
on fellowship for a time. To the full reality of the words 
“Our conversation is in heaven,” and the silence of eternity 
is beautified with vision. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of the rul 
of silence from the opening of the retreat until the end. On 
should have the sense of rising into a silence which will no 
be broken save for prayer and direction, with assurance firs 
of all of the mere facts of physical silence, and the confiden 
hope of the spiritual silence in which God speaks to the soul 
Because of the garrulous lives most of us live, it is a fact tha 
the shorter the period of silence the more difficult it is. It 1 
the common experience to find the first few hours tense anc 
futile spiritually, and then to find beyond these restless break 
ers a great calm. For this reason, when going into a very sho 
retreat some preparation of quiet and mental repose must bi 
sought, and no judgment should be passed on the difficultie 
or values of silence. 

A retreat without silence cannot in any sense be descrifi 
in terms of retreat. The value of quiet days and spiritual con 
ferences is undebatable and every effort should be made 
promote them throughout the Church, but the great good foun 
in them is not the thing sought in retreat—the direct impac 
of God upon the soul. ; 4 


HE THIRD ESSENTIAL, direction, is necessary toda’ 

for all but the most experienced retreatants. The mode 
mind is not as clear and single-hearted as we may think i 
has been in simpler days. We are unaccustomed to consec 
thought, we are impressionistic and mentally jumpy. Dire ti 
is needed to keep the mind on a path and to bring the retre 
to a conclusion. The dangers of passivity, inert brooding, a 
waste emotion are guarded against by the classical methods | 
direction. The addresses in which this direction take 1 0: 
are not a gentle and reflective series of sermons, nor r 
commentary on helpful texts. A definite mover 


articulation of guiding points, a clearing of the. 
the action of the soul is the intention of the | 


Hance and ies in the ail dasa are 


T. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL, Denver, in the 
diocese of Colorado, organized as a parish in 
1860, was made a cathedral in 1879. When the 
Xev. H. Martyn Hart of Blackheath, England, was 
galled as rector, Bishop J. F. Spalding, the second 
Solorado diocesan (not to be confused with Bishop 
M.S. Spalding of Utah who administered Western 
Solorado for a time), had the idea of establishing a 
cathedral along English lines. The establishment was 
*n these words: 


“In the name of God, Amen. It being understood 
and agreed that St. John’s church to be erected thereby 
hall be the cathedral church of the city of Denver 
und jurisdiction or diocese of which Denver shall be 
he see city, therefore we, John F. Spalding, D.D., by 
livine permission Bishop holding and exercising juris- 
liction in the said city and in the state of Colorado, 
do on condition of said understanding and agreement, 
Appoint our well-beloved, the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, 
M.A., rector elect of the said church, to be the dean 
of the cathedral and of the city of Denver, and rural 
Jean of our deanery of Denver, embracing northern 
Colorado; and saving and reserving all our rights, 
orivileges, powers, and prerogatives as Bishop of the said city 
and jurisdiction, do assign and grant unto the said Rev. H. 
artyn Hart, M.A., as dean aforesaid, the chief place and 
dreeminence in the conduct and management of the missions 
nd mission work of the said city and vicinity and among the 
trustees of the cathedral schools, Wolfe Hall, Jarvis Hall, 
d the Denver theological school composing and constituting 
ithe cathedral chapter. And we appoint him, the said Rev. H. 
Martyn Hart, M.A., professor, teacher, and lecturer in the said 
schools, it resting in his discretion to give such time and atten- 
tion to these duties as he shall think fit; the object of said 
sappointment being to unite all our parochial, missionary, edu- 
cational, and charitable work in and in the vicinity of the 
city of Denver under a thoroughly effective cathedral sys- 
tem and organiza- 
tion, to the building 
up and strengthen- 
ing of the said St. 
John’s parish and 
the work of the 
Church in all its 
branches in the see 
city and the juris- 
diction or diocese.” 


The powers and 
prominence thus giv- 
en to the dean 
proved distasteful to 
many members of 
the diocese, and 
trouble developed 
between the bishop, 
dean, and clergy. As 
a result the plan 
sketched above was 
never carried out. 
Dean Hart wrote in 
his ESOS wt very 


American Cathedrals 


Denver, Hastings, Helena, and Salina 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


ST. MARK’S PRO-CATHEDRAL, HASTINGS, NEBR. 


{ 


soon found that to carry out the Bishop’s idea of a cathedral 
system would be very difficult, if not an impossible thing, owing 
to the opposition of the clergy.” 

As to the present relation, St. John’s, Denver, being the 
strongest parish in the diocese and having the most adequate 
church property, is designated by the Bishop as the cathedral 
church of the diocese. The Bishop’s throne is in the cathedral ; 
he preaches by right on such occasions as he suggests, giving 
due consideration to the fact that St. John’s is a parish in which 
the rector has obligations as pastor. Services of a diocesan 
nature are under his direction. In return St. John’s is dignified 
with the title of cathedral, and its rector is honored by the title 
of dean and is ex-officio a member of the diocesan board of 
trustees. This board is the holding corporation and board of 
missions. The cathedral operates with wardens and vestry like 
any other parish. By agreement between the vestry and the 
Bishop the election of a dean must be mutually agreeable to 
both. It is a practical working agreement, not recognized, how- 


‘ever, by the diocesan canons. 


T. MARK’S parish, Hastings, in the missionary district 
of Western Nebraska, was organized in the city of Has- 
tings over half a century ago. In 1912 the Rt. Rev. Dr. George 
A. Beecher established Hastings as the see city. The original 
St. Mark’s church was erected in 1880 at a cost of $1,200; 


and until 1912, though the church had long proved inadequate, 
nothing was done toward building a more substantial struc- Wk 
ture. After the establishment of Hastings as the see city, how- - 


ever, things began to hum, and Ralph Adams Cram of Boston _ 
was secured to draw plans for a cathedral, In 1919 it Sas 
decided to build a cathe diet that wend’ be a ae of vey mi 


architect. For seven years the congregation worshiped i in 


crypt. 
of ee the earners On: was te Four years, la 


licothe, Ohio, was 
called to become 
dean and rector of 
St. Mark’s. He con- 
tinued to carry on 
the work begun to- 
ward a cathedral, 
and in 1929 the first 
service was held in 
the present edifice. 
The  pro-cathedral 
represents an expen- 
diture of $165,000. 
A distinguished art 
critic once stated in 
a public address that 
the outstanding ar- 
chitectural treasures 
in Nebraska are the 
state capitol of Lin- 
coln, the Roman 
Catholic cathedral 
at Grand Island, and St. Mark’s pro-cathedral, Hastings. The 
church is English Gothic of the 13th century. 

A marble of artistic beauty in the pro-cathedral is the 
magnificent carving, Da Vinci’s “Last Supper” in the center 
of the reredos between the statues of St. Mark and St. John, 
the Evangelist. They were executed by Alois Lang of Ober- 
ammergau, Bavaria. 

While the pro-cathedral is a parish church, it serves as a 
cathedral. The annual meetings of the convocation are held 
in it and it is a rallying place for the Church life in Western 
Nebraska. The Bishop uses it for all diocesan services and 
for ordinations. 


EXTERIOR, HELENA CATHEDRAL 
(Jorud Photo Shop.) 


T. PETER’S pro-cathedral, Helena, in the diocese of 
Montana, was not organized as a cathedral. The church 
was built as a parish church, and is now known as St. Peter’s 
pro-cathedral. Bishop Faber wished to have a cathedral, but 
he was unable to take the lead in building one and the diocese 
did not have the necessary financial backing for one to function 
properly. The conversion took place when the new church was 
built a few years 
ago. 

Helena has al- 
ways been the see 
city, and all the busi- 
ness of the diocese is 
centered there. The 
bishops have usually 
lived here, although 
Bishop Fox contin- 
ues to live in Bil- 
lings. Bishop Fox 
came to Montana as 
suffragan with spe- 
cial charge of work 
m0} in the eastern part of 
etme | the diocese. He now 

g@emeers| feels that it would 

be unwise to move to 

Helena for the re- 

mainder of his epis- 
copate. 


‘ 
INTERIOR, SALINA CATHEDRAL | 
LCA W, Marah Photo.) _ The only rela- 


tage, as the dean sees it, is that the Bishop does have the right 


The Living Church\ 
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tion the cathedral 
has to the diocese is 
that the diocese has 
agreed with the 
Bishop’s selection. It 
has no control what- 
ever over the cathe- 
dral. The arrange- 
ment is-a very sim- 
ple one. When St. 
Peter’s church be- 
came the pro-cathe- 
dral, the Bishop ap- 
pointed the rector as 
dean, but the rector 
did not give up any 
of his rights as rec- 
tor. 
It is doubtful 
whether any further 
steps will be taken, 
INTERIOR, HELENA CATHEDRAL 

a least for some (Jorud Photo Shop.) 
time to come, to- 

ward making the pro-cathedral a real cathedral. The advan- 


to nominate the rector to the parish. It is considered mostf 
important that the rector of St. Peter’s be a man who will work§ 
with the Bishop and the diocese. 


HRIST CATHEDRAL, Salina, Kans., is also a con- 
verted parish. In 1903, after the missionary district of 
Salina was separated from the diocese of Kansas and Bishop 
S. M. Griswold had been consecrated, Christ church parish 
was converted into Christ cathedral and a new building was 
erected with money from friends of Bishop Griswold. The 
Bishop appoints one member of the cathedral chapter each 
year for a term of three years. He may use the cathedral for} 
any service at any time upon giving the dean two weeks’ 
notice. The dean is selected by the chapter from three men 
nominated by the Bishop. The convocation of the district of 
Salina elects one member of the cathedral chapter for a term 
of three years at its annual meeting. 
The present 
Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Robert Herbert 
Mize, D.D., and 
the dean, the Very 
Rev. Hewitt B. Vin- 
nedge, Ph.D., find 
that no serious diffi- 
culty is occasioned 
by this division of 
authority. 

The cathedral 
building is a Gothic 
structure, the beauty 
of which is en- 
hanced by the flour- 
ishing trees which 
surround it in this 
almost treeless coun- 
try. The congrega- 
tion of the cathedral 
is the largest in the 
district. 


EXTERIOR, SALINA CATHEDRAL 
_ (C. W. Marsh Photo.) 


Colleges In China 


War Brings Cooperation 


By Alice Gregg 


Anking Correspondent of THE Livinc CHURCH 


AD A CHINESE Rip Van Winkle gone to sleep in 
June, 1937, when downtown Shanghai hummed with 
business activity, and awakened in June, 1938, to 
find himself walking in streets filled with attractive college 
girls and boys, he would, indeed, wonder what had happened. 
Imagine that downtown New York is an international settle- 
ment. War is made on America, but not on that portion of it. 
This former Wall street section is safe from bombs and shells. 
While these pleasant products of modern science rain on 
Columbia university, Barnard college, General and Union 
seminaries, and other institutions, the faculties and students 
have divided into two groups, one group making the long trek 
to Colorado or some other far western state, and the other 
group settling in the partially deserted downtown section. 
Harvard, Yale, Wellesley—all have done likewise. 

This is the picture of what has happened in Shanghai, and 
we begin to wonder if extraterritoriality, instead of being 
regarded as a curse, may not be adopted by all countries as a 
very present help in time of war! As humanity seems deter- 
mined to go on jags periodically—and what is history but the 
record of these periodic truces with all ordinary morality! 
—why should we not (in addition to fighting the conditions 
that lead to war), also set up little islands of extraterritoriality 
in every land that would be havens in time of need? The idea 
is fascinating. Having experienced days of interrupted classes 
while students run to dugouts, we find it an admirable thing to 
gather the young into a spot where they can live orderly lives, 
and prepare themselves for the inevitable work of reconstruc- 
tion that must follow in the wake of widespread destruction. 

Seven Christian colleges—Ginling college for women 
(Shanghai unit), Woman’s Christian medical college, Uni- 
versity of Nanking (Shanghai unit), Hangchow Christian col- 
lege, Soochow university, University of Shanghai, and St. 
John’s university—have been scattered in downtown office 
buildings all year. Farthest uptown is Soochow university at 
the Moore memorial church, off the race course. St. John’s 
university classrooms and offices (students find their own living 
quarters in Shanghai today) on the fourth floor of the Con- 
tinental Emporium building, form a sharp contrast to the shop- 
pers on the second story of this building. Hangchow Christian 
college, University of Shanghai, Nanking theological seminary, 

and Ginling college have come into the more missionary and 
diterary atmosphere of Yuen Ming Yuen and Museum roads. 
| ¢ r quiet street is gay between classes with these attractive 
and maidens, and an enterprising alumnus of the 
University of Shanghai has set up a “You Me Tea Room” in 


memorial church. The joint commencement exercises of these 
ame colleges and universities were held the next Saturday 
. the Grand theater on Bubbling Well road. The free use of 
> theater for the occasion was deeply appreciated. After 
national anthem came the invocation by Bishop Roberts 
of Shanghai. Dr. Pott, president of St. John’s university, 
made the opening address. The commencement address was 
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made by His Excellency Dr. W. W. Yen. Through the cour- 
tesy of Col. Charles F. B. Price, music was furnished by the 
fourth regiment U. S. marine band. 

On June 27th St. John’s university opened its summer 
session (in the Continental Emporium building). The two 
Shanghai universities offered summer sessions of four weeks 
each, while Hangchow and Soochow universities have arranged 
summer sessions of eight weeks. 


JN ADDITION to these seven colleges, there are also some 

19 middle schools in Shanghai. A great number of these 
are combined in the joint middle school. 

Following the June commencement exercises, the various 
universities held their separate luncheons. From one of those 
attending the Hangchow Christian college lunch, an interest- 
ing account of a speech by Dr. Fong Sec has come. Dr. Fong 
Sec spoke of the unity that had been forced on the Christian 
forces by the war, and of the ability of the Chinese to face 
difficulties in a philosophical spirit. For years, Christian edu- 
cators have talked of combining forces, but little progress had 
been made toward actually achieving unity. As he looked 
around on the great audience in the theater, the thought was 
borne in upon him that the war had forced the universities 
into working together. The last part of his speech dealt with 
the ability of the Chinese to face difficulties in a philosophical 
spirit—a national asset, he said, which should be greatly 


cherished. 


———— 


Why Worry? 


WONDER why folks worry. There are only two reasons for 

worry: you are either successful or you are not successful. 
If you are successful there is nothing to worry about. If you are 
not successful there are only two things to worry about: your 
health is either good or you're sick. If your health is good there 
is nothing to worry about. If you are sick there are only two 
things to worry about: you are either going to get well or you 
are going to die. If you are going to get well there is nothing to 
worry about. If you are going to die there are only two things to 
worry about: you are either going to heaven or you are not going 
to heaven. And if you are going to heaven there is nothing to worry 
about. If you are going to the other place, you'll be so busy 
shaking hands with old friends, you won’t have time to worry. 
So why worry? —Exchange. 


ae 
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BOOKS OF THESDAY 


Bishop Frere’s Last Book 
Tue AnapHora. By Walter Howard Frere. Macmillan. $4.00. 
if THIS his last work the late Bishop Frere summed up the 


liturgical research of a lifetime on the central problem of 

all liturgics, the essential nature of the Eucharist. If it had 
been published even 20 years ago, it might have produced some- 
thing of a sensation, but as things are today it is merely a further 
confirmation of results now thoroughly familiar to all specialists 
in the field: the Eucharist liturgically is the offering of the whole 
Church—laity as well as clergy—and the consecration prayer 
consists of no set form but is simply the adoring thanksgiving for 
God’s gift. Where Bishop Frere’s volume is distinctive is in its 
minute scholarship and meticulous investigation of every scrap 
and rag of early evidence. It supplies more exact proof in matters 
of detail. 

The purest type of the primitive “formed liturgy” is that of 
Hippolytus; since Dom Connolly’s researches published in 1916 
this has become a truism. The test of Catholic continuity is the 
preservation of this type, and Bishop Frere passes the historic 
liturgies under close review with this principle in mind. In only 
one instance among the liturgies now in use was this continuity 
broken; the Roman liturgy became crystallized under conditions 
where “interpolations, and possibly omissions and transpositions, 
have in its early days deprived it of any formal coherence” 
(p. 152); 

From the historical premises thus established, Bishop Frere 
draws certain practical conclusions for the present day, not the 
least of which is an arraignment of those who still uphold the 
Roman usages as the Catholic ideal. His language is very bitter 
(especially on pp. v-vi), so bitter that he seems to forget that 
extenuating circumstance can be pleaded. The battle for the res- 
toration of ceremonial beauty in the Anglican communion was 
fought at an unfortunate time, when early liturgical history was 
so little understood that current Roman practices could still be 
defended as genuinely primitive. The opposition to the Oxford 
Movement was so relentless that the leaders of the new cause 
were driven into a passionate defense of their own position; in 
this way a tradition was created that came to be regarded as 
almost sacrosanct and which is still unquestioned by many of its 
supporters. But the time has come when the position is no longer 
tenable; we are beholding the curious spectacle of Anglicans 
blindly defending current Roman ceremonies which the Roman 
Catholic experts are condemning as degenerate abuses. 

Burton Scott Easton. 
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Solovyev’s Principles and Teachings 


Gop, Man, AND THE CHURCH: The Spiritual Foundations of 
Life. By Vladimir Solovyev. Translated by Donald Attwater. 
James Clarke, London. Pp. xvii-192. 5s. 


HE CHURCH in the West is without doubt being fruit- 

fully influenced by the writings of exiled Russian theologians, 
and they in their turn have been profoundly affected by the theol- 
ogy and psychology of Vladimir Solovyev. Not much from his pen 
has yet appeared in translation, but his teachings have been trans- 
mitted through Berdyaev, Bulgakov, and other living writers who 
recognize him as their master. It was he who is said by Lossky to 
have been the first to create an original Russian system of 
philosophy. 

Born in 1853, he taught in early manhood for seven years in ‘ 
the University of Moscow, but having come under government 
suspicion for his Western sympathies and his political opinions 
he was dismissed. The rest of his life was passed in travel, study, 
and writing. In 1896, four years before his death, he made his 
submission to Rome, and the story goes that he never abandoned 
his relationship with the Russian Orthodox Church. 

His dream was to see a union between the two Churches that 
would form a world-wide theocracy. This desire, which grew less 

hopeful toward the end of his life, was linked with the basic idea 
of his religious philosophy, his conception of ‘divine humanity,’ 
‘ which is expounded in the second part of the volume under review. 


The Living Church | 


Edited by 


Elizabeth McCracken | 


“The perfect relationship of the Godhead with man’s nature | 
that is realized in the person of Jesus Christ had to be extended | 
to all mankind, to that body of which Christ is the spiritual head | 
and center.” This is evidently the doctrine of the mystical body | 
of Christ, but with unfamiliar implications, for according to 
Solovyev divine humanity is ultimately to embrace all mankind. | 

The other distinctive doctrine taught by Solovyev, his “sophiol- | 
ogy,” so difficult for a Western mind to understand, is not | 
touched upon in this work. Moreover, the fact that he was a | 
mystic at heart is not there evident. But Vladimir Solovyev was 
many sided. It would take more than a single volume to reveal 
the whole man and the fulness of his thought. 

The first part of the book is fairly easy reading. It teaches 
the duties of the individual Christian under the headings of 
prayer, almsdeeds, and fasting: the worship of God and commun- 
ion with Him, love and service to our fellows, and control over 
the passions. It includes an interesting exposition of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The second and more difficult part of the book involves 
Solovyev’s metaphysical ideas and concerns the doctrine of divine 
humanity, already referred to. Solovyev sees all ancient history 
leading up to the revelation of the God-man. “The coming of 
the. ‘spiritual man’ in the person of Jesus Christ is the central 
point of universal history; its object was to lead on to the spiritual- 
ization of mankind. The ancient world moved toward the first, 
the modern world moves toward the second.” 

For him all centers round the Incarnation. The mass of 
humanity must be impregnated by the new life of the risen Christ 
and become a unified organism, a harmonious whole. To make this 
possible God the Word was incarnate. The extension of the new 
life to sinful humanity is made possible through the sacraments. 
Mankind is to become spiritualized, divinized, not through its own 
power of betterment, but by new life in a social whole. 

Solovyev’s conception embraces more than is commonly under- 
stood when we speak of the Church, either as an ecclesiastical or 
as a mystical organism. His teaching is closely reasoned, and does 
not easily lend itself to condensation in a review. The claim made 
by the translator in his introduction that this book contains “the 
clearest and most convenient account of Solovyev’s principles and 
teaching” appears to be justified, although it must be conceded 
that even so, it is not always easy to follow and grasp the highly 
suggestive development of his thought. 

MorHer Mary Maups, CSM. 
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Correspondence Between Von Hiigel and Tyrrell 


Mex ach AND TyrreELL. By M. D. Petre. Dutton. Pp. xiii-203. 


M' MAUDE PETRE was a close friend of the two great 
leaders in English Roman Catholicism during the modernist 
crisis of the first decade of the 20th century. She has told us, in 
an earlier book, about her friendship with Tyrrell; here she gives 
us some of the correspondence between the two men—a corre- 
spondence which reveals much about both, and which reveals 
more about the agony of spirit and needless confusion of mind 
caused by the Roman Church’s intransigent attitude on questions — 
of historical study, criticism, and philosophical advance. — 
An introduction by Canon Lilley adds a special interest to 
the book, for he knew the two men as well as, if not better than, 
any Anglican divine of the time; and his appreciation is, therefore, 
of particular importance. Many of the letters, incidentally, have 
been published previously in other collections; but here they are 
gathered together and follow one another in proper sequence. 
At the end, one must say that while Fr. Tyrrell was them 
quicker, in a sense the more intuitively spiritual man; the Baron. 
emerges as the greater, more massive, precisely because of — 
slower and more plodding spirit. Perhaps he pushed Tyrrell on 
too advanced studies; but if Tyrrell had possessed the Baron: 
deep sense of “commonalty,” patience, and confidence in pl 
people, he would have been spared much. We are grateful 
these letters; all interested in either man, or in the ill-starr 
movement with which they were associated, should read them. 
) W. Norman Pirrencrr. _ 
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Japanese Guns Peril 
Kuling Missionaries 


}Retreat to Northwest Cut Off by 
Heavy Firing From Ships; U.S.S. | 
“Monacacy” Standing By | 


os | 


1 EW YoRK—Fifty Americans, several | 

N= them Anglican missionary work- | 
. ers, on July 25th were waiting | 
tensely in Kuling, China, for an opportu- 
nity to evacuate. Their retreat to the north- | 
swest has been cut off by the heavy | 
|Japanese firing. Besides these persons, | 
rnearly 100 other foreigners were in the | 
ssame predicament there. 

Three Japanese torpedo boats and five 
gunboats, a cable to New York stated, were | 
bombarding the Chinese shore positions 
rmear Kiukiang, which is but a short dis- | 
tance from the Kuling mountain resorts 
swhich the missionaries sought as a safe | 
retreat for themselves, their wives and chil- | 
dren, and refugees. 

The latest information indicates that the 
ffollowing Anglicans are at Kuling: the | 
‘Misses Mary Parke, Martha Sherman, 
'Venetia Cox, Coral Clark, and Laura 
)}Clark; Mrs. Walworth Tyng and Mrs. 
Francis Hutchins and families; Mr. and 
|! Mrs. John Bergamini and two children; 
)Mr. and Mrs. Everard Miller; Bishop 
Huntington, the Rev. Lloyd Craighill, and 
‘John Foster. 

They had informed the United States 
consul general at Hankow that Chinese 
military forces were approaching to defend 
tthe town against the Japanese ships and 
planes. 

The Americans apparently had waited 
‘until evacuation aboard the Monacacy, 
United States gunboat, which was still 
k standing by, was impossible. Consequently 
the American consul has asked Chinese 
authorities to give all possible protection 
until the Americans’ departure by roads 
+west of Kuling is possible. 


——- —— 


Delaware Trying to Raise $50,000 


to Secure Salary of Future Bishop 


| Witmincton, Dev.—Fifty thousand 
s dollars is the amount the diocese of Dela- 
) ware is now seeking to raise to add to the 
Jepiscopate endowment fund which will 
; secure an adequate salary for the new 
t bishop the diocese hopes to elect on Sep- 
tember 20th. 
A committee recently appointed is now 
stganizing the parishes and missions 
through the rectors and laymen. Hot 
weather and vacation time is not to inter- 
fere with the work, a report states, since 
the committee is going about it as if it 
were a summertime sport at the seashore. 
he fund is to be called the Bishop Philip 
k memorial fund for the endowment 
e episcopate. Col. George A. Elliott is 


Bishop Stewart Picks Up 
Finnish as He Convalesces 


SAuLT Ste. Marie, Micu.—The 
Finnish language is now absorbing the 
attention of Bishop Stewart, according 
to the Rev. Glen A. Blackburn, rector 
of St. James’ church here, who has vis- 
ited at the Bishop’s bedside very regu- 
larly since the latter suffered a heart 
attack some weeks ago, when preparing 
to address the Algoma synod. 

The Bishop’s night nurse at War me- 
morial hospital, where he is still con- 
fined, is a Finnish girl. She is teaching 
him the language, giving him lessons 
each evening. He has already mastered 
the common conversational idioms. 

Mrs. Stewart has remained with the 
Bishop for eight weeks, the entire time 
he has been ill. The Bishop sat up on 
July 20th, for the first time since his 
heart attack. It is expected that he will 
be well enough to return to Chicago 
during the first week in August. 


Usually Mild Bishop, Victim 
of 5th Robbery, Threatens 
to Shoot Man if He Returns 


SEATTLE, WAsH.—Perhaps invoking the 
shades of the warrior-bishops of old, or 
of such more recent soldier-prelates as 
Leonidas Polk, a Western bishop is ready 
to shoot someone on sight. “Tell the man,” 
he said to the reporter for a local news- 
paper, “that he had better not call back. 
I still have a .22 calibre rifle which I used 
to shoot coyotes with in Wyoming. And I 
can shoot straight!” The reporter described 
the Bishop as “usually a mild-mannered 
gentleman.” 

It was Bishop Huston of Olympia speak- 
ing, and he was referring to a nocturnal 
visitor who had entered his town house and 
stolen a sporting rifle which had been given 
him by the parishioners of St. Mark’s, San 
Antonio, Tex., where he formerly was rec- 
tor. Since this made the fifth time the house 
had been broken into and robbed, the 
Bishop’s choler seems excusable. 

Bishop Huston discovered the loss when 
he returned home July 11th, after a week- 
end with his family at their summer cottage 
on Bainbridge island, across Puget sound. 
The house had been ransacked, apparently 
in search of money or other valuables; but 
nothing except the rifle was taken this time. 
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Announce Goodwill Congress 


San. Francisco—The International 
goodwill congress, it has just been an- 
nounced, is to hold its 23d annual meeting 
here November 6th to 11th, under the 
auspices of the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches 
(American council), the Church peace 
union, and the San Francisco peace coun- 
cil. Bishop Oldham is president of the 
alliance. 
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Mews OF THE CHURCH 


Consecration Date of 
Three Bishops Fixed 


Completion of Every Election and 
Consecration Now Pending Will 
Make 13 New Bishops Since 1937 


EW YorK—Three bishops will be 
N consecrated by the Presiding Bishop 

during September, it has been an- 
nounced. They are the Rev. Dr. Edmund 
Pendleton Dandridge, Coadjutor-elect of 
Tennessee; the Rev. Dr. Henry Disbrow 
Phillips, Bishop-elect of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia; and the Rev. Dr. Karl Morgan 
Block, Coadjutor-elect of the diocese of 
California. Dates set for the consecrations 
are September 20th, 27th, and 29th, re- 
spectively. 

Dr. Dandridge will be consecrated in 
Christ church, Nashville, Tenn., the con- 
secrators being, in addition to the Presiding 
Bishop, Bishops Maxon of Tennessee and 
Bratton of Mississippi. Bishops Hobson and 
Quin are to be the presenters. The Rev. 
Dr. C. J. Gibson and the Rev. J. F. Mc- 
Cloud will be the attending presbyters, 
and Bishop Clingman will read the Litany. 
Bishop Darst will preach. 

The Presiding Bishop will go to Lynch- 
burg, Va., to consecrate Dr. Phillips in 
St. Paul’s church. His co-consecrators will 
be Bishops Jett and Mikell. Bishops Fin- 
lay and Juhan will present Dr. Phillips for 
the consecration. Bishop Penick will preach, 
and Bishop Goodwin will read the Litany. 
‘The attending presbyters will be the Rev. 
Messrs. Robert T. Phillips and Clayton 
Earl Wheat. 

Dr. Block will be consecrated in Grace 
cathedral, San Francisco, the co-conse- 
crators being Bishops Stevens and Freeman. 
Bishops Maxon and Dagwell will present 
Dr. Block, and Bishop Scarlett will preach. 
Bishop Remington will read the Litany. 
The attending presbyters will be the Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Woolfall and S. D. Walters. 


THIRTEEN NEW BISHOPS 


If all elections and consecrations now 
pending are completed before November, 
there will be 13 new bishops since the last 
meeting of the House of Bishops at Gen- 
eral Convention in 1937. _ 

Already in office are Bishop Roberts of 
Shanghai, Suffragan Bishops Wilner of the 
Philippines and Heron of Massachusetts, 
and Bishops Brown of Southern Virginia 
and Carpenter of Alabama. 

Elections now in the process of comple- 
tion include the Rev. Malcolm Peabody, 
to be Bishop Coadjutor of Central New 
York; the Rev. Dr. Beverley D. Tucker, to 
be Bishop Coadjutor of Ohio; and the 


‘Rev. Dr. R. Bland Mitchell, to be Bishop 


of Arkansas. 

In September a bishop is to be elected 
for Delaware and a coadjutor for Indian- 
apolis. 
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Indianapolis Coadjutor to 


Be Elected September 21st 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—September 21st, 
St. Matthew’s day, has been set as the 
date for Indianapolis’ special convention 
to elect a coadjutor, according to an- 
nouncement by Bishop Francis in the 
diocesan magazine. 

When the coadjutor is consecrated, 
Bishop Francis said, “the major part of 
the administrative affairs of the diocese 
will pass into his hands.” 

The tentative date for the election, 
September 24th, was changed to the 
anniversary of the Bishop’s consecration 
39 years ago. The convention will meet 


in the Church of the Advent here. 


Anglicans Deed Emmanuel 
House, 33-Year-Old Social 
Service Center, to Romans 


- Boston—Emmanuel house in the south 
end of Boston, for 33 years an Anglican 
settlement house supported by Emmanuel 
church, has been given to the Roman Cath- 
olics. The original donor of the house, 
Mrs. Randolph Frothingham, according to 
the conditions of the gift, was to receive it 
back in the event that Emmanuel church 
no longer had use for it. This formality 
was complied with, and Mrs. Frothingham 
willingly turned the building over to the 
Roman Catholics. 

The decision to dispose of the house was 
made by the Anglicans in charge of it, at a 
recent meeting. Facing the situation, they 
admitted that there are no longer any 
Episcopalians in the south end of Boston 
and that there are very many Roman Cath- 
olics. But the Romanists had no settlement 
house. 

The only objection to the transfer, in 
the minds of the persons in charge, was a 
question as to how Mrs. Frothingham 
might feel about it. On being consulted, 
she very gladly agreed, since the Romanists 
had a real need for the building. 

Cardinal O’Connell, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Boston, indicated his pleas- 
ure at the gift as exemplifying a fine spirit 
of Christian charity. ; 


—oe—- 
N. Y. Church Marks 100th Year | 


_ Lowvitre, N. Y.—Trinity church of this 

city began celebrating the 100th anniver- 
, sary of the founding of the parish on 
June 30th, when the rector, the Rev. 
_ Walter L. Bennett, presented 10 persons 
eo Fo Bishop Coley for confirmation. The 
_ parish was actually incorporated on Sep- 
ter 24, 1838, and on September 24th 


LAND—The inaugural | ( 
‘bur | it are under w 


bury memor: 


; this year the anniversary celebration | 


Church to Codperate 
in Youth Conference 


Meeting at Amsterdam Next Year 
Will Emphasize Young People’s 
Part in Ecumenical Movement 


By G. WaARFIELD Hosps 


EW YorK—In the current ecumeni- 
N= activities youth has a prominent 

place. While a full year intervenes 
before the World Conference of Christian 
Youth to be held in Amsterdam, July 26 
to August 3, 1939, the young people of 
practically all of the great faiths, respond- 
ing to activities set in motion in the great 
Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences of 
1937, are busily arranging for the choice 
of delegates and for the financing of this 
enterprise. 

The Episcopal Church has taken a lead- 
ing place in all the great ecumenical meet- 
ings of modern time. The Amsterdam 
conference offers one further opportunity 
and is peculiarly great in potential value 
within our fold because Episcopal young 
people have not been won by the secularism 
which dominates so many current youth 
movements. On the contrary there are many 
inescapable evidences that Episcopal young 
people are really interested in the great 
questions of religion and are willing and 
able to play an important role in any 
gathering which considers such questions. 

The Amsterdam conference is under the 
auspices of the same groups which set up 
the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences and 
is to be an attempt to bring the youth of 
Christendom together to consider our faith 
and the problems which it is facing in the 
present-day world. It is the feeling of those 
sponsoring the conference that European 
young people, especially in those countries 
now suffering religious persecution, need 
the encouragement which such a rallying 
of Christian young people will bring. 


CHURCH HAS FIVE DELEGATES 


Out of a total American representation 
of about 200, the Episcopal Church has 
been allotted five delegates. There will 
undoubtedly be other Episcopalians among 
the delegations from allied organizations 
but the real interest of the Department of 
Religious Education of the National Coun- 
cil is centered in the choice of the five. 
While every officer of the Department be- 
ginning with the executive secretary, Dr. 
Daniel A. McGregor, is keenly interested, 


the actual responsibility falls upon Miss 
Cynthia Clark, secretary for Young Peo- | 
ple’s Work. The Department has the aid 


of the committee called the Council of 
Representatives of, Youth Organization 


nds of this group. Our participation al- 
ready has the blessin 
Council and prelimi 


- codperation. It invites interes: 


and the real responsibility will be in the | 
| quaintance 


The Living Church 


Start Campaign for War 
Referendum Amendment 


WASHINGTON (RNS)—Five peace 
organizations have issued a statement 
announcing a drive in the 1938 congres- 
sional elections in favor of the Ludlow 
war referendum amendment and against 
any modification of the neutrality law. 

The five organizations are the Na- 
tional Council for Prevention of War, 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, World Peaceways, 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
the Keep America Out of War Con- 


gress. 


Sign Language Used During 
Ordination of Deacon Who 
Will Serve Deaf in S. Ohio 


CoLtumsus, Ounio—With the Rev. 
Canon Gilbert P. Symons of Cincinnati 
reading the sermon orally and the Rev. 
Herbert C. Merrill, missionary in the dio- 
ceses of Central New York, Albany, Roch- 
ester, and Western New York, giving it 
in sign language, the deaf of this city wit- 
nessed in Trinity church the ordination 
to the diaconate of Bengt Olof Georg Almo 
by Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio. 

Mr. Almo came from Sweden a few 
years ago. He was an ordained minister 
to the deaf there. He will be missionary to 
the deaf in the diocese of Southern Ohio. 

Mr. Almo was presented by the Rev. 
Warren M. Smaltz, missionary to the deaf 
in the dioceses of Bethlehem, Erie, Pitts- 
burgh, and Harrisburg. The Litany was | 
read by the Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
rector of Trinity church; the Epistle by 
the Rev. Arthur O. Steidemann, mission- 
ary to the deaf in Missouri. % 

Bishop Hobson, celebrating the Holy 
Communion, was assisted in the distribu- 
tion by the new deacon and by the Rev. 
Messrs. Merrill and Smaltz. : ed 

Vacancies in the ranks of the deaf clergy 
are difficult to fill. The vacancy caused by 
the recent death of the Rev. Horace B. 
Waters [L. C., July 27th], missionary to 
the deaf in the diocese of Michigan, who 


died June 30th, has not yet been filled. The | 
difficulty is chiefly a lack of trained men. 
Some of the difficulty, however, is due i 


lack of funds. Contributions to the woz 
should go to the Reinforcement Fund « 
the Conference of Church Workers Amor 
the Deaf, of which the Rev. A. O. Steid 
mann, 5780 W. Florissant avenue 
Louis, is treasurer. : 
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Deny German Groups 
Church Government 


Reich Authority Declares Illegal All 
Unofficial Bodies Administering 
Religious Affairs 


By Henry SmitH LEIper 
Executive Secretary, Universal Christian Council 


EW YorK (RNS)—According to | 
Nt Frankfurter Zeitung, the na- 

tional minister for Church affairs, 
appointed by the Hitler government to 
control the Churches, has now announced 
that no Church groups have the right to 
exercise the prerogatives of Church gov- 
ernment. 

Because the German Evangelical Church, 
to which this decision applies, has long had 
a state relationship there have been many 
adjustments required since the setting up 
of a totalitarian State in 1933. The very 
wide disapproval of the type of man 
chosen by Hitler to control the Church— 
Jaeger, Reichsbishop Mueller, and Hans 
Kerrl being excellent examples—has led to 
the setting up of many independent bodies 
of genuine Churchmen for the purpose of 
regulating Church life. 

The old Prussian union of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church set up such 
a body on February 10, 1936. In the Rhein- 
land and Westphalia, likewise, similar gov- 
ernments have been set up. These were 
apparently legally justified by the ‘inter- 
pretation then put upon the _ so-called 
Church “law for the surety of the German 
Evangelical Church.” 

These and all other like bodies are not 
only now declared illegal, but it stated 
that they have never been legal and there- 


fore no appeal to precedent will be enter- 
tained. 5 

A prominent German now in this coun- 
try, when asked to comment on the signifi- 
cance of this decision, said: 


“Each minister is now confronted with the 
fact that the secret police can interfere with 
his work legally at any time. No sincere man 
can escape the danger of arrest, since all 
normal Church life is now illegal.” 


——@—— 


Missionary Conference to Meet 
at Adelynrood on August 12th 


Soutu Byrretp, Mass.—Bishop Creigh- 
ton, Coadjutor of Michigan, will make 
the opening address and conduct the day 
of devotion at the missionary conference 
to be held at Adelynrood, the house of the 
Society of the Companions of the Holy 
Cross, August 12th, 13th, and 14th. The 


subject of the conference is Open Doors 
to the Winning of the Kingdom. 

i Other speakers will be the Rev. Edmund 
L. Souder of Iching, China; Mrs. Frank 
W. Creighton; Miss Josephine F. Bum- 
stead; Deaconess Harriet English of the 
Virgin Islands; Dr. Margaret C. Richey 


| of Changshu, province of Kiangsu, China; 


the Rev. Dr. Frederick P. Houghton, exec- 
tive secretary of the diocese of Pennsyl- 
i ia. - . ~ 
The chairman of the missionary confer- 
ence is Miss Charlotte L. Brown. 


NEW COMMUNITY CENTER 


The picture shows the main entrance of the 
new building at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(Swafford Photo.) 


Corpus Christi, Tex., Church 
Dedicates Civic Center to Be 
Used by Whole Community 


Corpus Cureisti, TEx.—The Church of 
the Good Shepherd has just dedicated a 
magnificent building to be known as the 
Corpus Christi civic center. The project, 
begun as a parish house, was changed so 
that the entire community could benefit 
by it: 

The building is Gothic in design, with 
a central tower. It contains a large audi- 
torium, fully equipped stage and dressing 
rooms, kitchen’ from which may be served 
200 persons, offices, regulation handball 
court, showers and locker rooms, game 
room, two large parlors, and a free clinic 
for indigent children. 

The unique feature of this project is 
the interdenominational board that controls 
its operation. The president is a Roman 
Catholic, the vice-president is a member 


-of the Christian Church, and members at 


large were chosen from practically every 
denomination in the city. 

About 30% of the money raised was 
given by people outside of the Episcopal 
Church. The Church of the Good Shep- 
herd has the exclusive use of the building 
on Sundays, but during the week will share 
its use with the community at large. Dur- 
ing the first month of operation, more than 
5,000 people used this building. 


——@e—_—_ 
Recital Continues During Sermon Time 


Pontiac, Micu.—An interesting service 
was held in All Saints’ church, Pontiac, on 
July 24th, when D. H. Nelson, of the 
Wilson Presbyterian church, Perth, Scot- 
land, played a recital. Mr. Nelson played 
the prelude, continued his recital during 
the period usually given to the sermon, 
and completed the program following the 
conclusion of the service. 

Mr. Nelson, who is well known through- 


out the British Isles, is taking a pleasure 
| trip through the United States this summer. 
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Nationalist Tendency 
Hit by Bishop Ingley 


Tells Evergreen Conference Social 
System Must Make Character Its 
Objective Rather Than Cash 


than cash must be the future objec- 

tive of the American system, if the 
present society is to be preserved, Bishop 
Ingley, Coadjutor of Colorado, told the 
annual Evergreen conference of Church 
workers here on July 19th. Bishop Ingley 
voiced sharp criticism of the tendency in 
the world today toward “exalted national- 
ism.” He pointed especially to Germany 
and Italy as examples of this tendency. 


Phan cash Corto.—Character rather 


“Seeing, as we must, what these types of 
exalted nationalism do,” he added, “we must 
build an altogether different type. I have the 
greatest confidence in the future of our 
nation; her golden days are not behind her. 
But we must recognize that we are in the 
midst of a social and economic revolution 
which holds great implications for the future. 

“The great need of our nation today is 
religious, not economic. There has been too 
much waving of the flag, too much talk 
about our rights and privileges, and too little 
of our duties and responsibilities. We must 
make the building of character and not the 
obtaining of cash the great objective of our 
nation in the future if America is to make 
her God-ordained contribution to the world.” 


MISSIONARY GIVES COURSE 


The Rev. Harold L. Bowen, rector of 
St. Mark’s church, Evanston, IIl., is chap- 
lain of this year’s conference. One of the 
most interesting members of the conference 
is Sister Anita Mary, OSA, of Wuchang, 
China, a member of the famous Boone 
family. She is giving a course on the work 
of the Church in the East, especially in 
China, where she has worked for half a 
century. 7 


AUXILIARY DAY 


Eleven states were represented among 
the 225 Churchwomen who assembled at 
the conference center on July 18th. The 
day is set aside annually as a day for the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, and the attendance 
represents the largest in the history of the 
custom. 


“The Church has given woman her position 
in the world today,” the Rev. Dr. Harold L. 
Bowen, rector of St. Mark’s church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., told the group. “From the beginning 
of the history of the Church, woman took 
her position in the labors of the Church. 
She reached her position of equality with 
men, her position of affection and reverence, 
through work, 


PRAISES CHURCHWOMEN 


“She gained her salvation through work 
and she gained her position of honor not 
by her demands of her ‘so-called woman’s 
rights, but because she proved beyond a 
shadow of doubt that Christendom could not 
succeed without her. 

“Tt is not a mere accident that the Church 
has so many women’s organizations. This is 
just as it should be. It is woman’s act of 
gratitude to Jesus for all He has done for 
woman.” 
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Arms Embargo Asked 
By Friends of China 


Rhode Island Group Asks Heads of 
Government to Prevent Profiting 
By Slaughter of Non-Combatants 


ROVIDENCE, R. I.—Believing that Ja- 
Pre is guilty of brutal and unnecessary 

slaughter of Chinese non-combatants 
and that American raw material should 
not be used in the manufacture of weapons 
to carry on this slaughter, a group of 
Providence residents, largely returned mis- 
sionaries from China, recently organized 
themselves into the Friends of China and 
issued a petition addressed to the President. 
They asked, in effect, an arms embargo 
against Japan. 

The fact that American interests are 
cold-bloodedly profiting by the wanton de- 
struction of the innocent victims of Japa- 
nese aggression was deplored in the 
statement to the President. 

The Friends of China, after sending off 
the petition, drew up a statement which is 
to be printed on postcards and distributed 
to sympathizers with China. The postcards, 
addressed to the President or to Secretary 
Hull, will merely have to be signed and 

‘dropped into a mailbox to bring to the 
government heads an urgent plea for in- 
tervention in the sale of war materials to 


Japan. 
HOPE OTHERS WILL JOIN 


It is the hope of the Providence Friends 
of China that other groups will be organ- 
ized in other centers, such as theirs, which 
is headed by L. Newton Hayes, divisional 
director of the Providence YMCA. Mr. 
Hayes and his wife are both former China 
missionaries. 

The petition has a last paragraph which 
may or may not be included in the signer’s 
expression of protest. This paragraph puts 
the signer on record as expressing solidar- 
ity with workers who refuse to handle 
war supplies destined for Japan and gives 
his moral support to financial interests 
which refuse credit to Japan. 

Below is the text of the petition: 


“Whereas, the United States of America 
and many other nations have indicted Japan 


' as the violator of the Nine-Power treaty and 


the Kellogg pact, in the present Sino-Japanese 

conflict, fomented by the military party of 
Japan, and have repeatedly protested against 
the bombings of undefended Chinese cities 
d the unnecessary slaughter of Chinese non- 
batants; and 


raw materials are being used to manu- 
cture weapons of war for Japan, American 


bombs for the destruction of Chinese 
opulation, American shells are load- 
€ Ree and America is supplying 


and above the 
. ye 


Whereas, we feel put to shame that Amer-_ 


are being used to carry American- | 


ntities of scrap iron, oil, | 
used in the fur- | 


Hawaiian Missionaries to 


Get Furloughs This Year 


Davenport, [A.—Because the mis- 
sionaries in Hawaii find it almost im- 
possible to get time off for furloughs, 
the Rev. Dr. Charles Herbert Young 


of this city plans to give a year of his 


time, without cost, to his friend Bishop 
Littell, and in this way provide supply 
for the missionaries. He will sail soon. 

Fr. Young, former president of Howe 
school, goes first to Iolani school, where 
he will relieve Headmaster Stone, who 
plans to return to this country for grad- 
uate work. The latter has had no holi- 
day in eight years. 


Japan, and deplore the trafic which makes 
it possible for certain American interests to 
profit from the wanton destruction of the 
innocent victims of Japanese aggression; 

“Therefore, we, the undersigned, respect- 
fully petition the President of the United 
States, in accordance with the principle of 
his good neighbor enunciation, and in the 
interest of the people of the United States, 
China, and Japan, to take every practicable 
means, direct or indirect, to bring to an end 
a trafic from our country which is compelling 
us to be a partner in the destruction of the 
Chinese people.” 


OPTIONAL PARAGRAPH 
The optional paragraph reads as follows: 


“And we desire to go on record as express- 
ing our solidarity with seamen, longshoremen, 
and all other workers and labor organizations 


China Fund Reaches $196,906 
New Yorxk—The China Emergency 
fund amounted to $196,906.96 on July 22d. 
A recent letter from M. P. Walker, 


treasurer of the China mission, says: 


“The need which we visualized last Octo- 
ber for the China Emergency fund of $300,000 
was very small as compared with the need 
that there will be during this summer and 
next fall and winter.” 


PET EA RSS ISSEY a ST 


which refuse to handle munitions, war sup- 
plies, and raw materials destined for Japan, 
and throw our moral support behind financial, 
industrial, and other interests which refuse 
to lend money, extend credit, or sell war ma- 
terials to Japan.” 


POSTCARD STATEMENT 


Below is the statement which is to 
appear on the postcards: 


| “Dear Sir: 


? s ch re 


~| $400 toward the Church’s fund for the re 
lief of Chinese. ay 


The Living Church 


Petition President to 
Stop Arms Shipments 


Four Bishops, 32 Other Clergymen, 
and 325 Laymen Sign Kanuga 
Plea for Executive Action 


people of the United States applaud 

the action of the United States in 
appealing to the manufacturers of airplanes 
not to sell to nations bombing civilian pop- 
ulations, the members of the Kanuga adult 
and clergy conferences which met here 
July 9th to 23d, petitioned the President 
to put a stop to such shipments. 

The petition, which bore the signatures 
of Bishops Finlay of Upper South Caro- 
lina, Thomas of South Carolina, Gribbin 
of Western North Carolina, and Darst 
of East Carolina, and the Rev. Dr. E. P. 
Dandridge, Bishop Coadjutor-elect of Ten- 
nessee, pointed out that such action would 
deliver this nation from the self-contradic- 
tory position of insisting on law and order 
and, at the same time, supplying weapons 
for international chaos. 

The petition read as follows: 


K veer Lake, N. C.—Believing the 


“Whereas, we believe that the majority of 
the people of the United States applaud the 
action of our government through its state 
department in appealing to the manufactur- 
ers of airplanes not to sell to nations which 
are bombing civilian populations; and, 

“Whereas, there are being shipped to such 
nations from the United States vast quantities 
of scrap iron, iron and steel, oil, cotton, and 
other war materials; 

“Therefore, we, the undersigned, respect- 
fully request the President to take such action 
as may put a stop to such shipments and 
thereby deliver the United States from the 
self-contradictory position of insisting on law 
and order, and at the same time supplying 
the means for international lawlessness and 
murder.” 


In addition to the gentlemen already _ 
listed, 31 clergymen and 325 laymen, who — 
had come to the conferences from states 
along the Eastern seaboard, from New 
Hampshire to Florida, signed the docu-— 


ment. ; , j 
All of the bishops who signed the pet 
tion were leaders at the conferences. Other — 
leaders were Dean Nes of Christ church | 
cathedral, New Orleans, La.; the Rev. 
Walter Clem, Macon, Ga.; the Rev. Henr 
McNulty, Soochow, China; and the Re 
Arthur M. Sherman. : 
Members of the conferences contribut 
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OUTDOOR CHAPEL 


This is the 
Mountain, N. C 


new summer chapel at Cedar 


Late Bishop Capers Honored 
by Erection of Rustic Stone 
and Log Chapel in N. C. Hills 


Crepar Mountain, N. C.—A little rus- 
tic chapel of stone and logs, known as 
Faith memorial chapel, has just been 
erected near here to the memory of the 
late Bishop Capers, who used to spend 
his vacations in this locality. The chapel, 
the eighth erected under the leadership of 
the Rev. Dr. A. R. Mitchell, is to take 
the place of one erected many years ago 
by Bishop Capers and now fallen into decay. 

Two years ago, in visiting Cedar Moun- 
tain, where families from Aiken, Green- 
ville, and Charleston have summer homes, 
Dr. Mitchell found that many of his peo- 
ple were without church services. He held 
a service on the porch of one of the resi- 
dences. The encouraging response led to 
plans for the new chapel. Large contribu- 
tions were immediately received for 
carrying out the work. 

Paul J. Oeland drew the plans for the 
chapel, which has an open nave and enclosed 
chancel. Dr. T. D. Stone of Greenville 
superintended the erection, Arthur Mackey 
of Greenville gave a small organ, and books 
with a simple service have been secured. 

The first service was held July 10th. 
Bishop Gribbin was in charge, assisted by 
Dr. Mitchell. 


—_—@——_ 


Plan Establishing Concordat 
Between Lithuania and Rome 


Paris (RNS)—Negotiations are in 

progress for establishing a concordat in 
‘Lithuania. Relations between Kowno and 
the Vatican were broken off 10 years ago 
when the Lithuanian government summar- 
ily expelled the head of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in Kowno. 
_ Since the present prime minister is a 
Roman Catholic priest, the Abbot Mironas, 
> is expected that the negotiations will 
advance repidly. The only difficulty is re- 
lated to Catholic youth organizations. It is 
anticipated that the Roman Catholic fac- 
ulty of theology will be restored, embracing 
aso a liberal arts section. 


——@——- 


3 Vacation School in Teaneck, N. J. 


| studied “our living Church”; the interme- 
diates had a course on old Bible homes 
and homes today; and the primary division 


rned about God as révealed in nature. | 


Heavy Refugee Loss 
in Wuchang Bombing 


Five Japanese Bombs Land on New 
Site of Central China College; 
No Missionaries Hurt 


EW YorK—Loss of life among ref- 
N ugees was exceedingly heavy, though 

no one of the mission staff at Cen- 
tral China college, Wuchang, China, was 
injured July 19th, when five Japanese 
bombs landed on the new site of the college. 
This land, purchased in 1936, is south of 
the old city wall and about three minutes’ 
walk from the present buildings, which are 
on Boone compound. 

The college, normally in Wuchang, has 
been moved to Kweilin, according to a 
telegram from Bishop Gilman received 
July 22d. The college closed its spring 
term according to calendar, late in June, 
it is believed, and so classes would not 
have been in session during the bombing. 
Kweilin is 500 miles southwest of Wuchang 
and is the capital of the province of 
Kwangsi. 

American members of the college staff 
who were in Wuchang and are now moving 
to Kweilin include John L. Coe of the 
mathematics department, who also has ad- 
ministrative duties, and John B. Foster of 
the English department. He was one of 
the small group who visited the army head- 
quarters in Shansi a few months ago. Mr. 
Coe came from Ann Arbor, Mich., and has 
been on the China staff since 1923. Mr. 
Foster, 1934, is from Faribault, Minn. 
The Rev. Charles A. Higgins of Beckley, 
W. Va., 1937, was appointed to the-Cen- 
tral China college staff last February but 
is probably remaining in Hankow. 

Some of the Chinese staff are known to 
many American Churchpeople, notably the 
president, Dr. Francis C. M. Wei, who 
has been in the United States and expects 
to return to China early in August, and 
Samuel T. Y. Seng, librarian of Boone 
library and head of the library school. Dr. 
Pu Huang, dean of the school of educa- 
tion, has been acting president in Dr. Wei’s 
absence. Dr. Wei’s family have gone to 
Kweilin. 

The Wuhan cities had their first air raid 
last September 24th and have been bombed 
at intervals ever since, but the raids of 
July 13th and 19th were unprecedentedly 
severe, especially in Wuchang. 


THREE SCHOOLS IN COLLEGE 


Central China college (its Chinese name 


is Hua Chung) is made up of three schools, 
affiliated since 1924: the school of arts 
(formerly Boone college), belonging to the 
Episcopal Church; the school of science, 
maintained by Yale-in-China; and the 


school of education, supported by English 


Wesleyans. There are normally around 200 
students, a few more men than girls, but 
early last winter Hua Chung received an 
influx of refugee students and teachers 


from some 17 other schools and colleges | 


in eastern China, raising the enrolment 

to 340. 
Most of these later went on further 

west, to Chengtu in Szechuan province, and 
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Hua Chung opened last February 14th for 
the spring term with 140 students. The 
compound had been occupied by two or 
three hundred refugees during the six- 
weeks’ winter vacation. On reopening the 
college in February a ruling was made that 
no student could be accepted who did not 
have someone, relative or friend, resident 
in one of the Wuhan cities, who would be 
responsible for him or her in case of 
emergency. 

Kweilin is in the English diocese of 
Kwangsi-Hunan, where Bishop Stevens 
has been ordinary since 1933. The Church 
of England work is under the Church 
missionary society. 

ieee eure 


Religion and Family Life to Be 
Theme of Michigan W. A. Meeting 


Detroit—Religion and Family Life is 
the theme announced by the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the diocese of Michigan for the 
annual conference of Churchwomen to be 
held September 21st and 22d in the Girls’ 
Friendly society holiday house, Pine lake. 
Women from all parishes and missions in 
the diocese are eligible to attend, but since 
accommodations are limited, the officers of 
the Auxiliary are urging early registration. 


IT’S A BIG CONTRACT 


for us to take on, but still we 
believe that parish priests and 
parishes have needs that they 
would like to talk over with 
an interested outsider. We 
know and love our Church as 
you do, and we are acquainted 
with its various needs in all 
its phases. 


Can we help you in any way? 


What do you need? Is it furni- 
ture, equipment, teaching ma- 
terial, or something more 
bothersome than all that? 


We have broad _ shoulders, 
we're good listeners, and we 
really mean what we say. 


AMMIDON AND COMPANY 
Horace L. Varian, President 


31 S. Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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James Powell & Sons 
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Prof. Paul Tillich to Deliver 
First of Kellner Lectures This 
Year at Cambridge Seminary 
CampripGE, Mass.—Prof. Paul J. Til- 


lich, of the Union theological seminary, is 
to deliver the first of many courses of 


lectures made possible by the $50,000 gift | 


of Prof. Max Kellner to Episcopal Theo- 
logical school. In his will, Professor Kellner 
established a Kellner lectureship. Income 
from the legacy, it is expected, will enable 
the Episcopal Theological school to secure 
a special lecturer each half year or to 
import a lecturer from Europe. 

The fund makes it possible for the sem- 
inary to secure able men in various fields 
to supplement work in subjects which can- 
not easily be covered by the resident 
faculty. 

Professor Tillich’s course, The King- 
dom of God and History, will be delivered 
during the first half of the coming academic 
year. 


THE HOLY CROSS 
MAGAZINE 


A Monthly Illustrated Mag- 
azine entirely devoted to teach- 


ing the ideals of the Spiritual 
Life. 


Subscription Price: 


U.S.A., $2.00 a year 
Canada and Foreign, $2.25 
Single Copies, 20 cents 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 
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Elect Vicar, 35, as 
Bishop of Colombo 


Dean Beekman of Paris Represents 
American Clergy at Unveiling of 
Window in Memory of George V 


Cecil Douglas Horsley, St. John the 

Evangelist’s, Upper Norwood, a 
suburb of South London, is to be conse- 
crated Bishop of Colombo, Ceylon. On July 
13th he was elected at the meeting of the 
diocesan council. He is to succeed Bishop 
Garnier who resigned lately because of ill 
health. 

Mr. Horsley worked in a city office for 
two years before going to Cambridge, from 
where he was graduated. He had served 
two curacies when the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury appointed him to the Norwood 
parish. 


[occa 35-year-old vicar, the Rev. 


AMERICAN WINDOW DEDICATED 


A window given anonymously by five 
Americans to the memory of King George 
V was unveiled July 12th in Winchester 
cathedral by the American ambassador, 
Joseph Kennedy. The principal subject of 
the window is the sovereignty of Christ. 

Among those who took part in the service 
at the time of the unveiling were the 
Bishops of Winchester and Southampton, 
the deans of Winchester and Windsor, and 
the dean of the American pro-cathedral in 
Paris, the Very Rev. Dr. Frederick W. 
Beekman. The latter represented the 
American clergy. 

The Bishop of Winchester dedicated the 
window, the dean of Windsor paid tribute 
to the late king, speaking from personal 
knowledge. 


CANTERBURY ASKS PRAYER FOR JEWS 


The Archbishop of Canterbury alluded 
to the “devilish” methods adopted against 
Jews in Vienna in his address to the dioc- 
esan conference on July 11th. At the same 
time he expressed the wish that Churchmen 
should join their Jewish brethren in prayer 
to God on July 17th on behalf of those 
who are cruelly suffering by reason of 
their race or religion. 


“I have,” said his Grace, “just been read- 


urrection of the | 
rature | tala 


ing the accounts of eye witnesses of what 
has recently been happening in Vienna, and 
I can only describe the methods which have 
been put before me by the word ‘devilish.’ 
It is indeed strange that such things should 
be happening in civilized countries in this 
20th century. It sometimes looks as if the 
world were, for the present, under the domin- 
ion of evil spirits. One of the chief of these 
evil spirits is the spigit of fear,” ~ 


te —_—@—. 
Mark Centennial in Granville, Ohio 
GRANVILLE, On10—The parishioners of 


St. Luke’s church, Granville, in the diocese 
of Southern Ohio, observed the 100th anni- 


use | Versary of the consecration of their church 


on July 17th. The actual date of the con- 
837, the consecrator 


— 


Ohio. The 
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CALVARY CHURCH, FLETCHER, N. C. 


Open $25,000 Church in 
Western North Carolina } 


FLetcHer, N. C.—Built at a cost of 
$25,000 to replace the old church burned 
three years ago, Calvary church here was 
opened for services on July 17th, when 
Bishop Gribbin of Western North Caro- 
lina celebrated Holy Communion. A brick 
structure seating 300 persons, this rural 
church uses the tower of the old building, 
the only part of that building not destroyed 
by the fire. : 

The $25,000 cost of the new church does 
not include memorials, altar, chancel fur- 
niture, pews, windows, and other items | 
which have been presented it. Except for 
$8,000, the amount of insurance coverage 
on the old church, the cost is being raised 
by subscription. 

‘The old church building was consecrated 
August 21, 1859, and it is hoped to have 
the new one consecrated on that day this 
year. 

Bishop Gribbin also preached here on 
July 17th. He was assisted in the Morning | 
Prayer service by the Rey. C. F. Boynton, 
chaplain of Christ school, Arden. The 
present rector, the Rev. Lynne B. Mead, 
who only recently took charge, was pre- 
vented by illness from being present at the 
opening. ; j 

Shortly after the opening of the church, 
$500 was given to help pay off the remain- 
ing debt. The money was given by John E. 
Schley, senior warden, who had won it in 
a contest. P 

—_——_~o—_ 
Nanking Missionary Arrives in ; 
Vancouver, B. C., on Furlough | 


New YorK—The Rev. John Magee, 
who has been in Nanking since long before 
the siege and fall of that city, and all. 
through the Japanese occupation until 
few weeks ago, is now on furlough. 
arrived in Vancouver the middle of i 
stops to see his people in ‘Pittsburgh, g 
on to join his wife and boys in Engl 
and returns to the United States in the fa 

Remaining in Nanking is the Rev. Erne 
Forster whose wife was recently a 
to join him there, and Miss Bessie S 
evangelistic worker, who returned > 

rs. Forster. er 
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Quakers Condemn Refusal uth. “4° 


of Citizenship to Objectors 
PHILADELPHIA (RNS)—A statement is- W C H J 0 R F AN 
sued here by the American Friends service COLL CMY ¢, 300 


Call Issued for Meeting of 
House of Bishops in Fall 
New YorK—The Presiding Bishop, 


after preliminary inquiries, has issued 
the formal call for the meeting of the 
House of Bishops to convene in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., November 2d and 3d. The 
meeting will be preceded by a quiet hour 
conducted by the Bishop of Missouri 
on November Ist in St. Mary’s cathe- 
dral. 

Among the matters to be considered 
and acted upon are the following: res- 
ignation of bishops; vacancies in mission- 
ary districts; and “the transaction of 
any other business that may be lawfully 


committee terms the refusal of citizenship 
to conscientious objectors a threat to reli- 
gious freedom, and indicates a possible 
drive to secure a reversal of judicial opin- 
ions upholding such refusals. 


“Friends,” the statement declares, comment- 
ing on one case of this nature, “will regret 
the refusal of citizenship to Dorothea Zukier- 
elli of Cincinnati because she held conscien- 
tious objection to bearing arms. This action 
against a member of the Society of Friends 
raises the constitutional issue of freedom of 4 F 
conscience in the United States.” Your church can own one for $32 


eA 


presented at such session.” 
a: : } ; monthly, plus down payment. 
Legal opinion on the subject, including a F considering the purchase of a pipe organ, here 


five-to-four Supreme Court decision on a 


| Miss Hicks, Puerto Rico previous case, is divided, the statement of ay pricenio uh ounsbudgers Wiy i wenulonaere 
Hospital Head, Retires DOUIES Out. Many impressive Wicks designs are available, any 


The Rev. Angelo Benvenuto, pastor of 
New YorK—Miss Ellen Thompson | Italian Christian Pentecostal church of 
|Hicks, superintendent of St. Luke’s hos- | Little Falls, N. J., was denied citizenship 
pital, Ponce, Puerto Rico, retires August | on July 20th by Judge Robert H. Davidson 
list after 33 years of missionary service, | because he said he had religious scruples 
113 in the Philippines, the rest in Puerto | against bearing arms. Appearing before 
i} Rico. the Passaic county naturalization court for 
Miss Hicks will be 72 on September 9th. | final hearing on citizenship application, the 
‘She is one of North Carolina’s missionaries, | clergyman stated it was against his princi- 
born in Oxford, where she attended the | ples to take human life. 

Oxford seminary before training as a nurse 


fin the Philadelphia hospital. She was a | 1,427 Willing to do anything else for the || RABATS $1.50 to $3.00 


United States in the event of war in my 
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mmember of St. Stephen’s parish, Oxford, F path CLERICAL CLOTHING - VESTMENTS FOR 
NMt005 when. after a few pee Secale capacity as a minister, he told the court CLERGY AND CHOIR. ALTAR HANGINGS 
yin when, ewe y' and federal examiner John P. Ryan. MATERIALS - FRINGES -ORNAMENTS, Etc. 


iin Pennsylvania hospitals, she received her “That’s not enough,” asserted Judge Da- canner 
{appointment for the Philippines and ar- | vidson. “Americans born here must bear arms THE C. E. WARD CO. 
i rived in Manila May 30th. She came home | and naturalized citizens can’t be put into a NEW LONDON, OHIO 
{for a year in 1906-07, troubled by anemia, | separate category.” 
| but soon recovered and returned as super- 
jintendent of the University hospital, later 
« called St. Luke’s, which was established by 
_ Bishop Brent. 

After 13 years in a tropical country, 


Third Year Junior High Course in 
| her health was so far affected that she 


- ret d to the United States expecting to Th Ch $ ° L 9. AS, S ° 
ae ae era life, but when she e ristlan wing erties 
' was asked to meet an emergency by going 


‘to Puerto Rico for three months she ac- will be ready September Ist 

‘cepted at once, and stayed 20 years. 
She has been through 2 ene 

‘which damaged the hospital, and a hurri- | 

' cane which gs echcalls destroyed it. She THE WAY OF LIFE AND TRUTH 

| Bes seen the worn-out old building re- By Leon C. Paimer and Lala C. Palmer 

placed by a well-equipped modern one. 
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i . First Quarter—CHURCH CUSTOMS AND TEACHINGS 
eee other fr ae bt Stiond Quarta DEEDS OF CHRIST 
iq eke Third Quarter HOW WE GOT OUR BIBLE 
New York—M rs. Janet Roper, known 
ik seamen as “Mother oan eek Fourth Quarter — THE FOURFOLD LIFE 
40th year of work for sailors on July 

12th. ei ohead of the missing Senne Quarterly Booklets, each 25 cts. 
DU , Mrs. Roper has been connecte : ei : Paden’ Bisbal paces Bae 
i the je ee Church institute since Teacher's Guide — full year ape r p $ 
915; she began her work as a volunteer Posters Addonal 


the Boston seamen’s friend society when 
y 17 years old. Subsequently, she worked 
Gloucester, Mass., and at Portland, 
Ore., for the benefit of men of the sea. 
The 40th anniversary was marked at the 
| Seamen’s Church institute by an informal 
eption, given by the 200 employes of the 
stitute. Seamen from all over the world 
r attended or wrote letters to Mrs. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


Church Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York City 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS 


Washington, D. C. and London, Eng. 
Church Embroidery. Altar, pulpit hangings, etc. 
Stoles, $6 up. Burse, veil $10 up. Surplices $8 up. 
Exquisite Altar Linens. Cope $50 up. Mass set $35 
up. Complete line pure Irish linens & Church 
Fabrics by the yd. Embroidered emblems ready to 
apply. Altar Guild Handbook 50c. Address mail to: 
L. V. MACKRILLE, 11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, 

Washington, D. C. Telephone Wisconsin 2752 


ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 


CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 
Conferences with reference to the edorn- 
ment of Churches 
Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


CLOAKS CASSOCKS SURPLICES 
CUSTOM CLERICAL CLOTHES 
CHURCH VESTMENTS — STOLES — ETC. 


C. M. ALMY & SON, inc. 


562 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
‘OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 
SINCE 1892 


VESTMENTS 
Cassocks — Surplices — Stoles — 
Searves — Silks — Altar Cloths — 
Embroideries. 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Priest Cloaks — Rabats — Collars 


Marking 101 years of service ’ 
1837 to the church and clergy 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


. 536 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
Decorations MEMORIALS Furniture 


RINE. 
acati @ $15, 4 wks. 


Voodward, M.D., Dir., Shrine 


t. Lamb siuoios 


home -Office-and-Crattshops 


Oenarlly, NJ. 
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_ | munion was celebrated by Bishop Seaman 


| Conflict Between State and 

Church Settled in France, 
| Cabinet Member Reports | 
| Paris (RNS)—M. Camille Chautemps, 


| several times premier of France, in an 
| interview given to the XX Siecle, stated 
that the conflict between Church and State 
| in France is now a matter of the past. 

He referred to the state reception given 
to Cardinal Pacelli during his visit to 
France in 1937, which greatly impressed 
| the Vatican, and cited the very favorable 
collaboration which exists between the | 
Roman Catholic Church and the social and 
| political forces in France in their common 
| efforts for the maintenance of the funda- 
mental principles of democracy, and com- 
pared this to the tribulations to which the 
Roman Church is exposed in other coun- 
tries. 

M. Chautemps explained that this favor- | 
able cooperation between Church and State 
is largely due to the fact that relationships 
between them are based on mutual freedom 
and voluntary effort. The Church in | 
France, he said, can be expected to increase 
its influence in French life through those 
properties which belong to its spiritual 
ministry. 

The interview is regarded as the more 
significant in view of the fact that M. 
Chautemps is at present a member of the 
Daladier cabinet, which has the support of 
the Popular Front parties. 


| 


oe 
75 Pupils Attend First Session 
of DeVeaux Summer Choir School 


Nyacara_ Faris, N. Y.—Seventy-five 
boys attended the first session of DeVeaux 
summer choir school, which closed on July 
13th. The session was held at DeVeaux 
school here, the pupils having full use of 
buildings and grounds for their classes and 
recreation. The Very Rev. Austin Pardue, 
dean of St. Paul’s cathedral, Buffalo, de- 
livered the certificates and addressed the 
boys. | 

Ralph A. Harris directed the school, as- 
sisted by Dewitt C. Garretson, Abram 
Butler, Jr., and Robert Noehren. Morning 
hours were devoted to vocal training and 
afternoons were given over entirely to 
recreation. 

Pea 
Companions Admit Eight Candidates 


New YorK—Eight candidates were for- 
mally admitted as associates of the Com- 
panions of the Holy Saviour on July 21st 
at St. Augustine’s chapel in this city, the 
associate chaplain officiating. The chapel 
was filled to capacity for the admission of 
this unusual number of candidates; in the 
past the increase has come by ones and 


twos. 
—iye Pat 
Alabama Church Marks 50th Year 


GapspEN, ALA—The Church of the 
Holy Comforter, Gadsden, of which the 
Rey. John C. Turner is rector, celebrated 

its 50th anniversary July 24th. Holy Com- 


| of North Texas, 
| parish, 
| the 


: on 
In memory — 
cese and recto 


e-time rector 


of the 
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a heart condition. He was 57 years of age. § 


| of the Church foundation. He was known’ 


| prior t 


The Living Church 


Ralph Hollenbeck, | 
Noted Layman, Dies| 


Southern Ohio Church Leader Was | 
Elected to National Council by : 
1934 General Convention 


} 
PRINGFIELD, On10—Ralph Wheeler ) 
Hollenbeck, noted layman, died at his } 
home here July 27th. He suffered a} 


relapse when thought to be improving from 


Born in Circleville September 19, 1880, 
he was graduated from Wittenberg col- 
lege, Springfield, in 1901. He was well § 
known as a business executive, manufac- 
turer, and banker, and culminated many 3 
positions of leadership in Church affairs § 
with election to the National Council of } 
the Church at the 1934 General Conven- } 
tion. . 

Mr. Hollenbeck was senior warden of 
Christ church here, a member of the Bishop § 
and chapter of the diocese, and a trustee } 


nationally for his work in connection with 
Everyman’s Offering, and was a deputy to 
the General Conventions of 1934 and 1937. 

Mr. Hollenbeck is survived by his wife, 
a daughter, and two sons. 


11 Pi Alpha Chapters 
‘Instituted, Council Hears 


Harrispurc, Pa.—Eleven chapters have 
been instituted since the last meeting of 
the supreme council of the Pi Alpha fra- | 
ternity, according to a report made at the ¢ 
fifth annual meeting of the council held 
July 11th and 12th at Pi Alpha house, 
Buena Vista Spring. 

The fraternity now has 31 chapters in 
10 states, making it the first national Greek 
letter Christian society for young people 
of the Episcopal Church. . mn 

Members of the body, which was incor-_ 
porated under the laws of the state of 
Maryland this past year, selected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, the Rev. Arthur 
G. W. Pfaffko, Church of the Transfigu- 
ration, Blue Ridge Summit, Pa.; honorary 
presidents, Bishop Brown of Harrisburg, 
Bishop Strider, Coadjutor of West Vir- 
ginia; Bishop Fiske, retired; Bishop Coley 
of Central New York; and Bishop Stur- 
tevant of Fond du Lac. ’ 

The Rey. Dr. J. Warren Albinson, ‘Trir 
ity church, Elkton, Md., was selected 
chaplain. Secretary is to be the Rev. Lio 
S. Charters, Emmanuel church, Norwic 
N. Y.; and treasurer, the Rev. Samuel H. 
abe St. Mary’s church, Williamsport 

a. ’ , 

A step forward in the development o: 
the fraternity, it was felt, wa grz 
of the petition from the dioces 
New York and Harrisburg for 
conclaves. ee 
Pi ety camp, which i 

+t Ne a 1e 
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NECROLOGY 


Mav they rest 
in prarre. 


FRANK E. BRANDT 


Rock Is_tanp, Itit.—Frank E. Brandt, 
‘Churchman, former parish priest, radio 
commentator, and associate editor of the 
Argus, died at his home here July 19th 
gafter an illness of several months. He was 
68 years old. 

Through his Church work, newspaper 


work, and daily talks over radio station 
WHBF, Mr. Brandt was known to thou- 
sands of persons. 

Mr. Brandt was born August 10, 1869, 
in Hamilton, Ohio, the son of Thorwald 
EK. and Mary Erwin Brandt: He received 
his early education in the Hamilton pub- 
lic schools and at Morgan Park military 
academy, Morgan Park, IIl., In 1887 he 
entered Cornell to study law. He never, 
however, took up the practice of law. 

Leaving the university, he lived for a 
year in California before returning to his 
home town to begin a newspaper career 
on the Hamilton Daily Democrat. He was 
later city editor of the Hamilton Daily 
Republican. 

Having become afhliated with Trinity 


church, 


113 


Hamilton, he first served 


as a 


vestryman. In 1896, he resigned his news- 
paper position to enter Western theologi- 


cal 


seminary, from which institution he 


was graduated in 1899. He later received 


the 


degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology 


from the seminary. 

In 1899 he was ordained deacon and then 
priest by the late Bishop McLaren. He had 
already been instrumental in building a 
church in Wilmette, Ill., and now he was 
placed in charge of the congregation. In 
1902 he went to St. James’ church, Mar- 
shall, Minn. 

He held several other charges before, 
in 1920, requesting to be deposed that he 
might again enter newspaper work. The 
late Bishop Anderson granted the request, 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
NEW YORK 


A BOARDING SCHOOL for the forty boys of the Choir of the 
Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive careful 
musical trainingyand sing daily at the services in the Cathedral. 
) The classes in the School are small with the result that boys have 

tindividual attention, and very high standards are maintained. The 
School has its own building and playgrounds in the close. Fee- 
$300.00 per annum. Boys admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholas- 
tic examination. For Catalogue and information address 


The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 
Cathedral Heights, New York City 


St. Christupher’s 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Under auspices of the Episcopal Church. 
Founded 1911. Accredited College Prepar- 
atory and Junior School. Graduates suc- 
cessful at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
M. I. T. Williams, West Point and 
Annapolis. Located in pine woods—33 
acres of campus. 3 playing fields. 14 well 
equipped buildings. Boarding department 
limited to 50. Honor system. Social service 
emphasized. Trips to nearby historic points. 
Graduate nurse. Reasonable rate. 3 miles 
from Richmond. For catalog, address: Rev. 
C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., Head- 
master, Box 15, Richmond, Va. 


DE VEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


A long established Church School, espe- 
cially interested in the preparation of boys 
for college. Rates moderate. 


For catalogue address 


Geo. L. Barton, Jr., Ph.D. 
Headmaster 


/SCHOOL OF NURSING 


| General Hospital for Men, Women, and Chil- 
| dren provides experience in medical, surgical, 
‘and obstetric nursing, with affiliated courses in 
| psychiatric, communicable disease, and visit- 

gs nursing included in three year program. 


H A Director, School of Nursing, HOS- 
| PPA Or ot; BARNABAS and for WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, Newark, New Jersey. 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


| 


St. Faith’s School 


Secretarial, Art, Music, French, Winter Sports. 


| | Regents Examination. Tuition $650 yr. Pro- 
| tection, Care, Health. 

| Limited to 50. 

| Apply early 


REY. DR. F. ALLEN SISCO, Principal 
Saratoga Spa, N. Y. 


KEMPER HALL 


Episcopal Boarding and Day School. Prepara- 


tory to all colleges. Unusual opportunities in 


Art and Music. Complete sports program. 
Junior School. Accredited. Address: Registrar. 
Box LC Kenosha, Wisconsin 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 
(Episcopal) 
Smali country boarding and day school for girls, from primary 
through high school. Accredited college preparatory. Modern 
building recently thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with ample playground 
space, hockey field, and tennis court. Rate $650. 
For catalog, address: Sister Rachel, O.S.A., 
Box B, Versailles, Ky. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill-on-Hudson, New York 
College Preparatory and General Courses 


Modified Kent Plan 
For catalogue address 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MILWAUKEE - DOWNER 
COLLEGE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


An Accredited College for Women 


Full four-year courses leading to B.A. and B.S. 
degrees. Academic Programs, Home Economics, 
Music, Art, Occupational Therapy. 


LUCIA R. BRIGGS, A.M., LL.D., President 
For Bulletins, address the Registrar 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
THE LIVING CHURCH 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


Est. 
ited 


Baltimore. 
Riding. 


1832, Episcopal preparatory school for girls, accred- 
to leading colleges. Country environments — near 
Music, Art, General Courses. All Athletics, 
Modern Equipment. Reasonable rates. 


Laura Fowler, A.B., Bryn Mawr, Principal, Reisterstown, Md. 
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95th Year. 

Examinations. 
intensively for college. 
ing. Riding, 
Ophelia S. T. 


STUART HALL ¢ 


Episcopal. Effective preparation for C.E.B. 
General course. H. §. graduates prepared 
Secretarial. New academic build- 


Sports. 
Prin., Box J-L, Staunton, Va. 


Pool. 
Carr, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


|The Ch 


|Dean, H 


urch Divinity School of the Pacific 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
enry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


System, leading to Degree of TH. B 
months Canonical Studies and three months 
Clinical Training. 


4205 Spruce St. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Full Undergraduate Course on the Tutorial 


Eight 


Address: THE DEAN 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Dean H. B, Washburn 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Affiliated with Harvard University b 
3 Mason Street 


Che General Theological Seminary 


Three-year undergraduate course of prescribed 
and elective study. 

Fourth-year course for graduates, offering larger 
opportunities for specialization. 

Provision for more advanced work, leading to 
degrees of S.T.M. and D.Th. 


Chelsea Square 


ADDRESS : 
THE DEAN 
New York City 


NASHOTAH HOUSE 


Seminary opens September 29th 


Collegiate department opens Sept. 12th 
Address: 


THE DEAN 


NASHOTAH, WIS. 


The Virginia Theological Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Address THE DEAN 
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whereupon Mr. Brandt went to work for 
the Chicago Journal as reporter. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Brandt 
was senior warden of Trinity church here. 
He had served many years as vestryman. 
In 1934 and in 1937 he was a representative 
of the diocese of Quincy at the General 
Conventions in Atlantic City and Cincin- 
nati. 

Mr. Brandt is survived by his widow, 
Gladys I. Brandt, his daughters Gwendo- 
len and Mary, and a son Kenneth. 

Funeral services were held in Trinity 
church, where hundreds of friends and 
representatives of Church, civic, and social 
bodies gathered to pay tribute to his life. 

Se ES 


GEORGE M. WILLIAMS 


BERKELEY, CaLir.—George Morgan 
Williams, layreader who used to serve the 
churches in Brentwood and Martinez and 
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ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled. Saint 
Mary's Convent, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at Sr. 
Marcaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, 
Boston, Mass. Prices and samples on application. 


ST. MARY’S CONVENT, Peekskill, New York. 
Altar Bread. Samples and prices on request. 


BOARDING 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


103 South Stratford closed for the summer. 
Applications for September will be forwarded to me 
at that address. M. Nee x. 


Huntington, Long Island 


CHARMING HOME overlooking Long Island 

Sound. Home cooking, fresh vegetables. Sea 
bathing. References exchanged. Address Hostess, 
P. O. Box 474, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 


New York City 


GRACE CHURCH, New York, maintains a resi- 
dence club for young girls who are studying or 
working in the city. Room, breakfast, and dinner 
cost from $9 to $12 a week. Application may be 
made to Miss Bearp or Mrs. Knarr, Huntington 
House, 94 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


Suffern, N. Y. 


SS ee ee eee eee 
ROOM, BOARD, care for two elderly ladies by 
registered nurse, Rates $25 and $20 weekly. 


Mrs. Doris Hunter, 104 Washington avenue, 
Suffern, N. Y. 


Health Resort 


t. 
: _ Sisters or Sr. Joun Baptist. For women re- 


ITY, Bay 


ST. ANDREW'S REST, Woodcliff Lake, N. Ji 


6, oe i A ° 
‘ estas from an acute illness or for rest. Private | 


‘Island, N. Y. House open through- | 


f. Copy for adverti 


one of the founders of St. David’s mission 
in Pittsburgh, died June 27th of heart at- 
tack in Shanghai, China, where he had 
gone in February to make a survey of the 
mission field. He was 65 years old. 

Born in Susanville, Mr. Williams was 
educated at Stanford university and the 
Harvard school of social service. Follow- 
ing his marriage to Lydia Allen, he lived 
for many years in Las Cruces, N. M., but 
in 1924 he returned to California, where 
he was made a layreader by Bishop Par- 
sons. 

He was active in the work of All Souls’ 
church, teaching in the Sunday school and 
serving at the altar, in addition to acting 
as a member of the Bishop’s committee 
for the Chinese mission. 

Deeply interested all his life in mission- 
ary work, particularly among the Chinese, 
he had planned to return here this month 
to settle his affairs and then to devote the 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS in all materials— 

Altars, Pulpits, Lecterns, Font—Altar Brasses, 
Alms Basins, Memorial Windows, and Tablets; 
Altar Coverings or Fabrics and Embroideries for 
making same. R. Getssrer, Inc., 450 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel folding 

chairs. Full upholstered back and seat. Rubber 
feet. Send for sample. $16.00 a dozen. RepInGron 
Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. 


FOR SALE 
Church Pews 


THE PEWS placed in Bruton parish church, Wil- 

liamsburg, Va., in the restoration of 1907 are to 
be taken out incident to the re-restoration of the 
church. Pews are stained mahogany, colonial de- 
sign, originally cost over $4,000. Will sell for $800 
delivered at Bruton. Address Rev. Dr. W. A. R. 
Goopwin, rector. 


Real Estate 


ee es 
SEVENTY-FIVE ACRES highland, shore front 

on Huntington harbor, north shore of Long 
Island, including beautiful well built 20-room 
house. Fine views of Long Island Sound and 
Connecticut. Could be advantageously subdivided. 
eee E H. W., P. O. Box 474, Huntington, 


———————————_ 
, RATES 


a. Births, Deaths (without obituary), Mar- 
riages, Church Services, Radio Broadcasts, 
Retreats: 25 cts. per count line (10 lines 
to the inch). 


b Resolutions and Memorials, 4 cts. per word, 
including one-line heading. 


All other classifications, 4 cts. per word 
where replies go direct to the advertiser ; 

cts. per word including box number and 
address when keyed in our care to be for- | 
warded by us, plus service charge of 25 cts, 
on first insertion, 


Minimum price per insertion, $1.00, plus 
service charge on keyed advertisements. — 


e. No time, space, or cash discounts on classi- 
fied advertising, : . 


¢ 


d 


. 


days before pub 


| PRIEST WOULD LIKE rural 


wishing change. Consider exchange. Correspon 


| waukee, Wis. 


7215-W. 


The Living Church 


remainder of his life to work with the 
Church in China. He was living with mis- | 
sionary friends at the time of his death, 
and had found a great desire on the part of 
the Chinese to learn the teachings of Christ. 

Mr. Williams is survived by his wife 
and three children. Services were held June 
30th at All Souls’ church in his memory. 


a 


Present Three Memorials 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Three memorials | 
—a bishop’s chair, a kneeling desk, and a 
lavabo bowl—were recently presented to 
St. John’s church here, the first two in| 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Thornley 
Norton, former members of the parish. | 
Their four children were the donors. On | 
the third Sunday after Trinity the Rev. 
L. A. Peatross, rector, presented and ¢ 
blessed the memorials. The bowl was giv- | 
en in memory of Edwin Norton Peatross. } 


LENDING LIBRARY 


MARGARET PEABODY LENDING LIBRARY 

for the distribution of Church literature by mail. 
Return postage the only expense. For information 
address Lenpinc Liprary, Convent of the Holy 
Nativity, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


ee 
FINE IRISH LINEN imported direct from Ireland 

for vestment and Altar use. Samples free on re- 
quest. Write Mary Fawcetr Company, Box 146, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


ST. MARY’S EMBROIDERY ROOM. Plain and 
Embroidered Vestments. Ecclesiastical Embroi- 

dery. Address, Str. Mary’s Hosrirat For Cuir- 

DREN, 407 West 34th Street, New York City. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Clerical 


ee a ee en 

PRIEST, UNMARRIED Prayer Book Catholic 

i for hard work in Midwestern city. Correspondence 

invited, confidential. Box T-306, Tue Livinc 
Cuurcn, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a 

Organist-Choirmaster ° 

— CCCCOCVOWVOLCO eee 

ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER offered board and 


room in return for services in small church. 


Box H-303, Tue Livinc Cuurcn, Milwaukee, 
Wis. * 


> 
} 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Clerical 


: work or par 
anywhere in East. Address CLERGYMAN, 
Kenmore street, Arlington, Va. 


RECTOR IN MIDDLE WEST, highly 3 
mended by Bishop and vestry, desires pa 
curacy in East. Excellent record. Good reason 


invited. Box D-305, Tue Livinc Caurcs, N 


SUMMER SUPPLY by 
Efficient, adaptable. Telephone ” 


August 3, 1938 


CLERICAL CHANGES 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 


Dawtrey, Rev. Powrrt M., is curate at St. 
{David’s Church, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 

Hart, Rev. Dr. Eart Ray, formerly rector of 
!Trinity Church, Michigan City, Ind. (N.I.); to be 
rrector of Trinity Church, Louisville, Ky., effective 
September Ist. Address, P. O. Box 401, Louisville, 
Ky. 

New, Rev. Arsert, rector for 23 years at Grace 
/Church, Waynesville, N. C. (W.N.C.); has ac- 
scepted a call to be rector of the Church of the 
Ascension, Clearwater, Fla. (S.F.), effective Octo- 
iber Ist. 


\John’s, Winnsboro, St. Stephen’s, Ridgway, and 
NSt. Peter's, Great Falls, S. C. (U.S.C.); to be 
rector of All Saints’ Church, Homewood, Birming- 
ham, Ala., in August. 

Watt, Rev. Joun R., recently ordained dea- 
-con, is curate at St. John’s Church, Larchmont, 
N. Y. Address, 6 Roosevelt Ave. 


———— 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Kates, Rev. Freprericx W., is in charge of St. 
Mary’s of the Harbor Church, Provincetown, Mass., 
wuntil September 15th. Address, 198 Bradford St. 

Krusen, Rev. Henry P., is in charge of St. 
i Peter’s Church, Third and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., during August. 

Stimpson, Rev. Kirrian A., rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Milwaukee, Wis., will be in 
charge of St. James’, Prouts Neck, Me., during 
August. 

Watters, Rev. Artuur L., is acting as supply 
chaplain at the Good Samaritan Hospital, Los 
s Angeles, Calif., until September 6th. Address, 
2322 Lemoyne St. 

— 


SUMMER ADDRESS 


Correranp, Rev. Don H., rector of St. Alban’s 
(Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, should be ad- 
édressed at 157 St. Pauls Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
until September Ist. 
= 


NEW ADDRESSES 


Huston, Rt. Rev. S. Arruur, D.D., formerly 
'512 Burke Bldg.; 1008 American Bank Bldg., 
{ Seattle, Wash. 


Brown, Rev. Cuartes S., formerly 4142 Ithaca 
{St.; 9304 49th Ave., Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y. 

Pacxarp, Rev. A. AppreTon, Jr., recently 
| locum tenens at St. George’s Church, Utica, N. Y.; 
+ to be addressed at 65 Blake Road, Brookline, Mass., 
| July 27th to September 13th; after that at Holy 
| Cross Monastery, West Park, N. Y. 


—_——e—_——_ 
ORDINATIONS 


PRrIEsts 


| Towa—The Rev. ArtHur Finrey MircHerr 
‘ was advanced to the priesthood by Bishop Longley 
\ of Iowa in Calvary Church, Sioux City, June 22d. 
‘The candidate was presented by the Rev. Francis 
|B. Shaner, who also preached the sermon. 
_ The Rev. Geruarp Orro Scuurtz was ordained 
| to the priesthood by Bishop Burgett of Edmonton 
Canada), at the request of Bishop Longley of 
| Towa, in All Saints’ Pro-Cathedral, Edmonton, 
| Alberta, Canada, June 12th. The ordinand was pre- 
| sented by the Ven. Dr. F. C. Cornish, and the 
i. Canon W. Leversedge preached the sermon. 
@ 
7 DEAcoNs 


_Atrranta—James Lavcurin Duncan and 
Miztron RicHarpson were ordained deacons by 


Philip, Atlanta, Ga., July 17th. The candidates 
vere presented by the Rev. G. W. Gasque, and 
he Rev. Dr. Royden K. Yerkes preached the 
ermon. The Rev. Mr. Duncan attends the theologi- 
cal seminary at the University of the South, and 


“* 


Bishop Mikell of Atlanta in the Cathedral of St. 


the Rev. Mr. Richardson will be in charge of St. 
Timothy’s Church, Kirkwood, Ga. 

SACRAMENTO—Grorcr Ricnarp MILLARD was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Porter of Sacramento 
in Christ Church Cathedral, July 6th. The candi- 
date was presented by the Rev. William H. Hermi- 
tage, and will serve his diaconate as curate at St. 
James’ Church, New York. The Very Rev. Emile 
S. Harper preached the sermon. 


= 
CHURCH CALENDAR 


AUGUST 
6. Transfiguration. (Saturday.) 
7. Kighth Sunday after Trinity. 
4. Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
1. Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
4. St. Bartholomew. (Wednesday.) 


— 


(NG 


28. Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. 
31. (Wednesday.) 
on gee oe 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
AUGUST 

20-September 3d. Western Massachusetts adult 
conference, Bucksteep Manor. 

22-September 2. Gearhart summer school, Port- 
land, Ore. 

25-September 9. Congress of Old Catholic and 
related Churches, Zurich, Switzerland. 

29-September 1. Continuation committee, World 
Conference on Faith and Order, 
Clarens, Switzerland. 


SEPTEMBER 


Vs Bishop Seabury memorial inaugural cere- 
mony, Aberdeen, Scotland. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


NEW YORK—Continued 


St. Agnes’ Church 
46 Que Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Rev. A. J. DuBors, S.T.B., Rector 


Sunday Masses: 7 and 10 a.m. 
Daily Masses: 7 a.m. Confessions, Saturday, 
7:30 P.M. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston 
Bowdoin Street, Beacon Hill 
Tue Cowrry Fatuers 
Sunday Masses: 7:30, 9:30, and 11 a.m. 
Weekday Masses: 7 a.m., Thursdays and Holy 


Days 7:00 and 9:30 a.m. 
Confessions: Sat. 3-5, 7-9 p.m. Sun. 9:15 a.m. 


NEW YORK 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
Amsterdam Avenue and 112th St. 
New York City 


Sundays: 8 and 9, Holy Communion. 10, Morning 
Prayer. 11, Holy Communicn and sermon. 4, 
Evening Prayer and sermon. 

Weekdays: 7:30, Holy Communion (7:30 and 10 
on Saints’ Days). 9, Morning Prayer. 5, Evening 
Prayer. 

Organ recital, Saturday at 4:30. 


The Church of the Ascension 
Fifth Avenue at Tenth Street 
New York City 


Rev. Donatp B. Atpricn, D.D., Rector 
SPECIAL SUMMER SERVICES 
Sunday Evenings at 8 o'clock 
The Rector will preach on 
Seven Sters Towarp Gop 
Sundays: 8 and 11 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Daily: 8 a.m., Holy Communion. 
Tuis Cuurcn 1s Never C1Losep 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Park Avenue and 51st Street 
Rev. G. R. T. Sarcent, D.D., Rector 
8:00 a.m., Holy Communion. 
11:00 a.m., Morning Service and Sermon. 
Holy Communion, Thursdays and Saints’ Days, 
10:30 a.m. 


Church of the Incarnation, New York 
Madison Avenue and 35th Street 
Rev. Joun Gass, D.D., Rector 
Sundays: 8 and ll a.m. 
Holy Days: Holy Cognition tC A.M. 


+ 
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St. James’ Church, New York 


Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Tue Rey. H. W. B. Donrcan, Rector 


Sunday Services 


8:00 a.m., Holy Communion 
11:00 a.m., Morning Prayer and Sermon 


Thursdays and Saints’ Days 
12:00 noon, Holy Communion 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 


46th Street, between Sixth and Seventh Avenues 
(Served by the Cowley Fathers) 

Rey. Granvirte M. Wit iams, S.S.J.E., Rector 
Sunday Masses, 7, 9, 11 (Sung Mass). 


Weekday Masses, 7, 8 (Thurs., 7, 8, 9:30). 
Confessions: Thurs., 5; Sat., 2:30, 5, and 8. 


St. Thomas’ Church, New York 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street 
Rev. Rorur H. Brooxs, S.T.D., Rector 


Sunday Services, 8 a.m. and 11 a.m. 
Daily Services: 8:30 a.m. Holy Communion. 
Thursdays: 11:00 a.m. Holy Communion. 


Trinity Church 
Broadway and Wall Street 
In the City of New York - 
Rey. Freperic S. Fremine, D.D., Rector 


Sundays: 8, 9, 11 a.m., and 3:30 p.m. 
Week-days: 8, 12 (except Saturday), 3 p.m. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia 


Locust Street between 16th and 17th Streets 
Rev. Franx L. Vernon, D.D., Rector 
Sunday: Low Mass, 8 a.m. Matins, 10:30 a.m. 

High Mass, 11 a.m. Evensong, 4 p.m. 
Daily: 7, 9, 12:30, and 5. 
Confessions: Saturday, 4 to 5 and 8 to 9 p.m. 


WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Cathedral, Milwaukee 


E. Juneau Avenue and N. Marshall Street 
Very Rev. Henry W. Rornu, Dean 


Sunday Masses: 7:30 (Low Mass), 11 (Sung 
‘Mass and sermon). _ 

Weekday Mass: 7 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturdays, 4: 15-5, 7: 15-8. 
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—-New Testament Pictures in Color 


By ELSIE ANNA WOOD These same pictures in large 


size, 12 x 18 inches, are valuable 
not only for gifts and awards, but 


This Series in the small size, 
542 x 1% inches, is especially ap- Noted English Artist 
propriate for Church School note- 


i aN es _ 
book use, and for inexpensive gifts also for use in the Children’s Cor 
and awards. 


ner’ in the church or home. 


No. W1011 No. W1013 


No. W1014 No. W1019 


TITLES 


W1001—Jesus Cast Out from Nazareth 
W1002—Jesus and the Children 
W1003—Nicodemus with Our Lord 
W1004—The Shepherds at Bethlehem 
W1005—Jesus Teaching trom the boat 
W1006—Jesus Foretells the Destruction of 
Jerusalem 
W1007—The Adoration of the Magi 
W1008—No Room at the Inn 
W1009—The Call of the First Disciples 
W1010—The Transfiguration 
W1011—The Widow’s Son at Nain 
W1012—Jesus the Healer 
W1013—The Hilltop at Nazareth 
W1014—The Nobleman at Cana 
W1015—The Sermon on the Mount 
W1016—The Feeding of the Five Thousand 
W1017—Gethsemane 
W1018—The Crucifixion 
W1019—St. Peter’s Denial 
W1020—Easter Night 
W1021—Shepherd, Sheep and Wolf 
W1022—The Triumphal Entry 
W1023—The Annunciation 


PRICES 


SMALL SIZE. Each, 8 cts.; per dozen, 30 
cts.; per 100, $2.50. 

LARGE SIZE. Each, 15 cts.;- per dozen, 
$1.50; per 100, $10.00. 

May be assorted. 


No. W1001 No. W1007 


No. W1020 


No. W1015 


No. W1002 No. W1008 
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No. W1009 No. W1017 


Postage Additional 
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No. W1004 No. W1010 


No. W1005 


